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Twentieth International Peace 
Congress. 


THE ApvocaTe oF Peace retains its ancient faith 
and the international peace congresses. 
The first of such congresses, we are always proud to 
reiterate, was initiated in Boston at the headquarters 
of the American Peace Society in the summer of 1841, 
the congress being held in London in 1843. The con- 
gress held this year at The Hague, August 18 to 23, 
is twentieth in the second series. It is significant that 
while wars may come and wars may go, peace con- 
gresses go hopefully and increasingly on forever. 


interest in 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS. 


The congress was held under the patronage of H. R. 
H. Prince Henry of the Netherlands, Duke of Meck- 


lenburg, husband of Queen Wilhelmina. ‘The organiz- 
ing head of the congress was, as usual, the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne, the president of which is M. Al- 
bert Gobat, and the secretary of which is M. Henri 
Golay. Of course there was the usual honorary com- 
mittee made up in this instance of many of the leading 
lights of Holland, including Mr. T. Heemskerk, Minis- 
ter of the Interior; President Schimmelpenninck, of 
the Upper Chamber; Mr. A. P. C. van Karnebeek, Min- 
ister of State, and twenty-four others. The National 
Preparatory Committee on Organization included about 
two hundred and fifty others. The members of the 
General Executive Committee of twelve members were, 
however, most directly responsible for the local arrange- 
ments. The president of this committee was M. de 
Pinto. The president of the Committee on Reception 
was Jhr. H. W. van Asch van Wijk; the secretary 
of the committee, H. van der Mandere. There was 
also a most efficient committee of ladies under the direc 
tion of Miss J. Backer. Among the others who contrib 
uted largely to the comfort of the delegates were Dr. 
D. P. Rooseboom, Jhr. Dr. de Jong van Beek en Donk, 
Baron W. Snouckaert van Schauburg, Madam Jong, 
and others. The young ladies appointed to assist with 
the details of the congress and those selected to assist 
the delegates performed their services with unwearying 
faithfulness and grace. 

Differing somewhat from 
organization of the program this year pursued two gen 
eral lines—the submission of formal papers and the 
reports of the six committees selected by the Bureau. 
There was a Committee on Actualities, Professor Th. 
Ruvssen, chairman: on‘ International Law, Mr. J. G. 
Alexander, England, chairman; on Propaganda, Baron 
de Neufville, Germany, chairman; on Disarmaments. 
Mr. G. H. Perris, England, chairman; on Sociology, 
Dr. E. Giretti, Italy, chairman, and on Education, Dr. 
Emile Arnaud, France, chairman. The formal papers 
which reached the congress were: “A Report on the 
Events of the Year Connected with Peace and War,” by 
Mr. Gobat: “The Peace Movement and the Press,” by 
Mr. Fried: “Commercial Rivalry and International Re- 
lations” by Norman Angell: “The Enforcement of 
Sanctions in International Law by Means of an Inter- 
national Police System.” by Professor van Vollen 
hoven: “Economic Sanctions in Case of Violation of 
International Law.” by Mr. A. de Maday; “Interna- 
tional Organization of Communications to the Press 
bv Peace Societies.” by Mr. Le Foyer; “Limitation of 
Armaments and Their Gradual Proportional Reduc- 
tion”? by Professor Quidde. These papers and the 
resolutions submitted by the six committees constituted 
the basis of the program. 


previous congresses, the 








THE HALL OF THE KNIGHTS 


In this ancient building, used by the Upper and Lower 
House of the Netherlands Government for purposes of con- 
ference, the Second Hague Conference was held in 1907. It 
is here that the Twentieth International Peace Congress and 
the Interparliamentary Union met this year. 





THE PROGRAM. 


Monday and Tuesday, August 18 and 19, were util- 
ized by the committees for the preparation of their reso- 
lutions. Wednesday, the 20th, the congress opened in 
the Hall of the Knights, where the “Second Hague 
Conference” was held in 1907, the hall used by the 
Upper and Lower House of the Dutch Government for 
purposes of conference. The first session was opened 
with a short address by Dr. de Pinto, whose proposal 
that Professor J. de Louter, Professor of International 
Law in the University of Utrecht, be elected president 
of the congress, was unanimously accepted. The vener- 
able Professor Louter is much loved by a wide circle of 
friends, and his address was most cordially received. 
After pointing out the peculiar fitness of The Hague 
as the meeting place of the congress, especially at this 
time, the Professor frankly granted that the diplomatic 
victories of recent years had been very slight. He rec- 
ognized, however, a decided advance in the social life 
of the nations and a growing opposition to war. He 
proceeded to enumerate three important hopeful feat- 
ures in international relations—the codification of in- 
ternational law in the Americas, the organization of a 
new American international law association under the 
leadership of Messrs. Scott and Alvarez, the collection 
of international treaties under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Endowment. The Professor was also encour- 
aged by the prospects of an international school of law 
at The Hague. A special tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of General Den Beer Poortugael and to Dr. T. M. C. 
Asser. In closing, Dr. de Louter expressed himself 
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as not overhopeful of the direct abolition of war, but 
he was firmly of the faith that by repeated prevention 
of the causes of war it will ultimately cease. The Pro- 
fessor expressed little faith in an “international police” 
or in a “United States of the world.” His principal 
hope lies in the development of international law and 
a true pacifism not antagonistic to a reasonable pa- 
triotism. 

Dr. Heemskerk, the Prime Minister of Holland, wel- 
comed the delegates in the name of the Royal Govern- 
ment. Dr. Borgesius, formerly Prime Minister and 
leader of the Liberal party in Holland, welcomed the 
congress, and also paid a warm tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Asser, in the midst of which the whole assembly 
arose to its feet. 

Professor Quidde’s scheme for disarmament aroused 
considerable interest. It was generally agreed by the 
congress that the movement for the increase of mili- 
tary expenses throughout the world is due not so much 
to the governments as to the armament builders. Ac- 
cepting this view, Professor Quidde sees no solution of 
the problem except by national agreement. In _pre- 
senting his resolution Dr. Quidde frankly blamed Ger- 
many for the recent increase of armaments throughout 
Europe, especially in France. And while fearlessly at- 
tacking his own government in the premises, he ap- 
pealed also that all might keep their ‘eyes on their own 
national behavior. While the congress refused to ac- 
cept Dr. Quidde’s elaborate plan, it unanimously passed 
a resolution urging its further study. A fuller treat- 
ment of Professor Quidde’s suggestion appears else- 
where in this paper. 

Mr. G. H. Perris, of England, who has recently ex- 
posed the armament trust in a remarkable little pam- 
phlet entitled “The War Traders,” could not agree with 
Professor Quidde’s proposal. He, however, delivered 
a strong attack on armament firms, and showed from 
concrete cases how unscrupulous means are frequently 
employed to increase armaments. He showed the sel- 
fishness of the armament manufacturers—their utter 
lack of patriotism or conscience in their trade of death. 
He looked upon them as perhaps the most serious in- 
ternational menace. 

Professor van Vollenhoven’s plea for an interna- 
tional police met with little approval from the dele- 
gates. While considered ingenious, and therefore in- 
teresting, it was for the most part thought to be fan- 
tastic and impossible. 

Professor Ruyssen, of Bordeaux, submitted resolu- 
tions condemning the great powers who, having ob- 
tained economic advantages for themselves out of the 
Turkish-Balkan imbroglio, were unable to agree upon 
measures for the protection of the subject populations 
and whose attitude toward the belligerents had been in- 
consistent and changeful. The belligerent states were 
reproached for the brutality of their campaigns. It 
was urged that the population of Adrianople and 
Thrace should be consulted as to their future disposi- 
tion. The Professor looked upon the war as a conflict 
between Christianity and Islam, a rivalry of national- 
ities. He pointed ont the discouraging fact that the 
first and second wars in the Balkans began without 
declaration or ultimatum, both quite contrary to The 
Hague peace agreements. 

Dr. A. de Maday, professor of the University of Neu- 
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THE TEMPLE OF PEACE 
Dedicated at The Hague, August 28, 1913. 


chatel, initiated the section on Sociology at the Geneva 
Congress in 1912. His paper is an interesting treat- 
ment of the “Economic Sanctions in Case of Violation 
of International Law.” 

With all allowances for differences in language, meth- 
ods of procedure, and points of view, the program was 
on the whole an improvement on many previous. It 
was serious, business-like, and worth while. 


VISIT TO THE TEMPLE OF PEACE. 


Thursday afternoon, August 21, the delegates, upon 
the invitation of the governing board of the Carnegie 
Foundation, visited in a body the Temple of Peace. 
The delegates were greatly pleased by this opportunity 
to examine the beautiful interior of that significant 
structure. It was peculiarly fitting that the first body 
to be thus honored should be the delegates to the Inter- 
national Peace Congress. Practically all of the dele- 
gates availed themselves of the opportunity to view the 
undedicated but nearly completed building which by its 
beauty and impressiveness symbolizes the greatest sin- 
gle aspiration of the human race. As the great clock 


. 











presented by Switzerland struck three, the great iron 
gates presented by Germany swung open, and the repre- 
sentatives of the nations entered. The delegates were 
greatly impressed by the majesty of the interior. The ° 
only ceremony connected with the visit consisted of the 
presentation by the Vrede door Recht Society of a bust 
of Hugo Grotius. Dr. de Pinto, president of the soci- 
ety, delivered the unveiling address. The reply was 
made by the president of the Holland-Carnegie Endow- 
ment, Jhr. van Karnebeek, who pointed out that the 
idea of the Vrede Recht was identical with the 
idea behind the Temple itself. Mr. La Fontaine, who 
presided over the peace congress, also delivered an elo- 
quent address, in which he referred feelingly to the 
work of the men of previous generations for interna- 
tional peace, and to the Temple as a direct outgrowth 
of their consecration and service. The sight of Ger- 
mans, Britishers, French, Italians, Egyptians, and 
others marching arm in arm that beautiful day through 
the gardens around that Temple of Peace epitomized, 
possibly better than anything else, the vision which 
keeps the international movement alive and leads men 
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to believe in an ultimate cessation of 
war. 

Through the efforts of an American delegate, the 
Executive Director of the American Peace Society, 
President Wilson’s peace proposal, after careful study 
by the Committee on International Law, was recom- 
mended for favorable action by the congress. The reso- 
lution as unanimously adopted by the congress reads as 
follows: 

“The congress expresses its great satisfaction at 
learning that the President of the United States of 
America has, through the Secretary of State, submitted 
to the governments of the other states the following 
proposal, which has aiready been accepted in principle 
by twenty-one different governments, and has been em- 
bodied in a treaty between the U. 8. A. and the State of 
San Salvador.” 

After quoting from the official proposal, the resolu- 
tion continues: 

“The congress requests the Berne Bureau to com- 
municate to all the governments its desire that treaties 
on this basis should be concluded between them. 

“It would impress upon the national peace organiza- 
tions the importance of taking action to induce their 
governments to enter into such treaties.” 

The congress closed Saturday at 11 a. m., after which 
the delegates took the train to Alkmaar, from which 
place they enjoyed a boat ride to Amsterdam. 


incongruous 


The Temple of Peace at The Hague. 





As expected, the dedication of the Temple of Peace 
at The Hague Thursday, August 28, was not met with 
universal applause. It is generally agreed that its 
erection has been conceived and carried out in sincerity. 
It is generally granted that Mr. Carnegie “imagines 
the gift to be seasonable and appropriate.” It is recog- 
nized as an imposing architectural ornament. But 
there are some who refer to it slightingly as “quite a 
nice place” in which to continue “the colossal sham 
known as The Hague Conference.” One paper, the 
London Standard of August 29, looks upon it as a 
place in which to continue the “solemn mockery,” 
“voluminous resolutions,” and “most edifying voeux.” 
This pessimistic sheet expects the “net result will be as 
before, practically nothing,” and repeats the thread- 
bare contention that there can be “no guarantee against 
aggression but ability to defend.” 

The Temple of Peace, as the donor prefers to have 
it called,.is a direct outgrowth of the First Hague Con- 
ference in 1899. After a conference in Berlin with 
Professor von Martens, one of his Russian colleagues 
at the First Hague Conference, Mr. Andrew D. White 
opened a correspondence with Mr. Carnegie. Mr. 
White was in consequence invited to visit Mr. Carnegie 
at Skibo, in 1903. After a day of trout fishing, the 
plan for a “center and symbol of the world’s desire for 
peace and good will to men” was fully unfolded. In 
that year, after conferences with Baron Gevers, Dutch 
Minister in Washington, Mr. Carnegie gave to the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands the $1,700,000 with which 
this remarkable structure has been built by the Dutch 
government for the purpose of “establishing and main- 
taining in perpetuity at The Hague a court-house and 
library for the permanent court of arbitration.” The 
work has been accomplished under the direction of an 
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executive committee of five persons, four of whom were 
nominated by the Queen of Holland and the fifth by 
the Council of the Permanent Court. This committee 
was formed as follows: Jonkheer A. P. C. van Karne- 
beek, president; M. W. H. de Beaufort, Jonkheer L. H. 
Ruijssenaers, Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, 
and Jonkheer S. van Cittere. All those who have seen 
the temple agree that the committee has done its work 
in a manner quite worthy of Holland, of Mr. Carnegie’s 
generosity, and of the cause of international peace. 
The temple is on the left of the beautiful avenue 
leading from The Hague to Scheveningen, at an appro- 
priate distance from the street and near the ancient 
toll-gate which marked the olden boundary of The 
Hague. The site occupies sixteen acres of the grounds 
upon which stood formerly the palace which belonged 
to Princess Anna Paulowna, wife of King William II 
and grandmother of Queen Wilhelmina. These grounds 








GATES TO THE TEMPLE OF PEACE 


The picture shows the beautiful front gates from the inside. 
They are the gift of the German Empire. 





were acquired by the Dutch government at a cost of 
$300,000. 

The temple, built in brick and stone, with a roof 
of blue Welsh slate, is a combination of Dutch and 
Flemish architecture, designed by M. L. M. Cordon- 
nier, of Lille, assisted by M. J. A. G. van der Steur, of 
Haarlem. The design was selected from a total num- 
ber of 216 competitors, the award being given by a jury 
composed of six leading architects of the world. The 
corner-stone was laid July 30, 1907, by M. de Nelidoff, 
president of the Second Hague Conference. It bears 
the inscription: “Paci Justitia Firmandae Hance Aedem 
Andreae Carnegii Munificentia Dedicavit.” 

The temple contains a half basement, with provisions 
for press-rooms, telegraph offices, heat and lighting 
plant with fourteen boilers, accommodations for the 
employees, and a restaurant. 

The front of the building, with its arcade extending 
the entire length, is approached from the two sides by 
curving slopes. The tower at the left, as one faces the 
building, reaches a height of 260 feet. Upon entering, 
one is profoundly impressed by the grandeur of the 
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magnificent stairway leading by gradual and graceful 
curves to the floor above. On the right of the first 
floor is the Great Court, the largest room in the build- 
ing, unfortunately only 70 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 
30 feet high, with a barrel-vaulted ceiling. In this 
room three galleries face three large windows, while at 
the blind end of the room is a dais for the judges. On 
the tower side of the building, on the first floor, con- 
nected with the Great Court by a corridor lined with 
Greek and Italian marbles, is the Small Court. The 
rest of the first floor is occupied by reading-rooms, a 
map-room, consultation-rooms, and other accommoda- 
tions. On the upper floor are the rooms of the admin- 
istrative council and other officials, and the library, 
with a capacity of 200,000 volumes, a book-lift leading 
to the reading-rooms below. The center of the build- 
ing is occupied by the courtyard 144 feet long and 111 
feet wide. The entire temple is about 260 feet square. 


GIFTS OF THE NATIONS. 


It was Baron D’Estournelles de Constant who sug- 
gested at the Second Hague Conference that the na- 
tions might well combine in contributing materials for 
the construction and decoration of the building. As a 
result, practically all the nations have contributed. 
The four stained-glass windows of the Great Court are 
the gift of Great Britain; a picture by Besnard for the 
Great Court and a Gobelin tapestry designed by Mercon 
for the Small Court are the gifts of France. The Dutch 
government has given for the room over the Small 
Court a collection of paintings by Ferdinand Bol; the 
city of The Hague the seven elaborate and symbolically 
stained-glass windows for the main stairway. The 
monumental gates to the grounds are the gift of Ger- 
many ; much of the marble in the corridor was given by 
Italy. The bronze and crystal candelabra came from 
Austria; the porcelain vases in the entrance hall from 
Hungary ; the granite for the entrance slopes from Nor- 
way; the granite for the basement and a number of the 
columns from Sweden; the porcelain for the fountain 
in the courtyard from Denmark; the works of the 
clocks from Switzerland ; the jasper vase, nearly twelve 
feet high, in the central hall from Russia; a marble seat 
from Greece; a number of carpets from Turkey and 
Roumania. The United States has appropriated 
$20,000 with which it purposes to contribute a marble 
group for the first landing of the staircase. Onyx for 
the staircase came from Mexico; the bronze doors from 
Belgium ; four cloisonné vases from China. The gold- 
embroidered tapestries for the room of the administra- 
tive council are the gifts of Japan, while the panel- 
ing is with wood from Brazil. Appropriate gifts from 
Argentina, Chile, San Salvador, and Haiti are on the 
way. 

The grounds, which bid fair to be among the most 
beautiful in the world, have been designed by a London 
landscape architect, Mr. Thomas Mawson. The posi- 
tion of the building and the size of the grounds, com- 
bined with the location, make possible a most happy 
blending of formal vistas with the natural beauties of 
the ancient forest. 


THe CEREMONY. 


The weather was perfect. The Hague, decorated in 


honor of the centennial of Holland’s national inde- 
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pendence, of the Queen’s birthday, of the International 
Peace Congress, and of the dedication, could not have 
looked more beautiful. Many thousands thronged the 
streets leading to the Temple. Church bells rang 
through the entire ceremony. Queen Wilhelmina, the 
Queen Mother, and the Prince Consort arrived at 2.10. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie were then presented to the 
Queen. The Grand Hall of the Palace was soon filled 
by the four hundred invited guests, which included the 
Ministers, the heads of the various embassies, members 
of the Council of Administration, of the Permanent 
Arbitration Court, and others, mostly officials. 

The president of the Foundation, Jonkheer Karne- 
beek, thanking Queen Wilhelmina, the Queen Mother, 
and Prince Henry of the Netherlands for their pres- 
ence, proceeded to characterize the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration as a remarkable application of the principle 
of justice. Turning to Mr. Carnegie, he said in Eng- 
lish: “You stand, as it were, before the whole civilized 
world, before the forty-two states affiliated with the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, before the sovereign 
of the country that became the seat of this world insti- 
tution. Coupled with the Court of Arbitration, your 
name will pass to posterity as the founder of the Tem- 
ple of Peace.” Continuing in French, M. van Karne- 
beek then presented to the president of the Administra- 
tive Council a small case containing a key which the 
German government had made for the large entrance 
gate, thus formally handing the Temple over to the 
Council. He said that the Tempie will not only be the 
office in which work can be done to secure the suprem- 
acy of peace by law, but that it will also appeal to the 
imaginations of men and constitute a rallying point for 
all who believe in the progress of humanity toward that 
ideal of civilization when wars shall be no more. In 
that sense the structure would be a Temple of Peace 
where, even when the clouds of war should appear on 
the horizon, better aspirations might find refuge and 
be able, like the doves of the Ark, to resume their flight 
after the tempest. 

M. M. van Swinderen, president of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
speaking in the name of the Administrative Council of 
the Court, expressed his delight at the possession of so 
important an edifice. After referring tothe signifi- 
cance of the general participation in the construction 
of the building by the nations of the world, the speaker 
accepted in the name of the Administrative Council of 
the Arbitration Court the key, symbolizing the transfer 
of the edifice to which it gives access. He conceived 
that the Temple is destined to become a fruitful labo- 
ratory, producing and spreading all over the world 
ideas and formule for the guidance of nations and their 
mutual relations. He expressed the belief that diplo- 
macy might well hail the inauguration of the Temple 
with hearts full of hope. During the ceremony Mr. 
Carnegie was decorated with the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Orange-Nassau. The choir sang Psalm 
one hundred thirty-eight and the Jubilate Deo; prayers 
for the welfare of the countries were offered, and the 
simple but most impressive ceremony was over. 


The important St. Louis Peace Congress Report, 640 
pages, can now be had at the office of the American 
Peace Society. 
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The Social Features of the Twentieth 
International Peace Congress. 


The first social function of the Congress was an offi- 
cial dinner given by the Vrede door Recht at the Hotel 
“Chateau Oud-Wassenaar” to the members of the Berne 
Bureau and Executive Committee of the Congress, Mon- 
day evening, August 18, at 7.30 o’clock. 

Tuesday at 1.20 p. m. the delegates took a special 
train to Rotterdam, where they were received by the 
city, under whose auspices they were given a tram ride 
through the city and a boat trip among the interesting 
and extensive wharves. At 9 o’clock in the evening of 
the same day the municipality of The Hague enter- 
tained the delegates at the Restaurant Royal. 

Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock at the quarters of the 
“Nieuwe ob Litteraire Societeit,” in the famous Bosch, 
or wood, the delegates were given a festive concert, the 
musie being furnished by the Haarlem music corps, 
under the direction of Mr. Kriens. 

Thursday evening at 8 o’clock the Congress was en- 
tertained by a symphony orchestra at the Kurhaus at 
Scheveningen, under the auspices of the Maatschappi} 


Zeebad Scheveningen. There were a number of ad- 
dresses, after which, with the North Sea as a_back- 


ground, special fireworks were displayed. 

Friday at 3.55 p. m. the delegates left by special 
train for Delft. As they entered the city the chimes of 
the “New Church,” where rest the remains of Hugo 
Grotius and William the Silent, welcomed them. The 
delegates were received officially by the burgomaster, 
after which they placed a wreath of flowers upon the 
statue of Grotius. The municipality gave a tea to the 
delegates in the Museum “Huis Lambert van Meerten.” 
At 7.30 o’clock there was a general dinner, after which, 
and again to the music of the mellow chimes, the dele- 
gates returned to the station and by special train to 
The Hague. 

Saturday at 11.54 large numbers left by special train 
for Alkmaar, from which place they sailed in a special 
boat, at 1.30 o’clock, by countless windmills and 
through ancient Zaandam, for Amsterdam. They ar- 
rived at Amsterdam at 4.30, when they were entertained 
by the municipality in the Scheepvaarttentoonstelling 
on the Y. °“The delegates visited the Navigation Expo- 
sition, and in the evening at 7.30 they joined in a ban- 
quet, after which they left by special train for The 
Hague. 

Monday, August 25, about 500 of the delegates who 
had remained over left for Arnhem, situated in the 
most picturesque part of Holland among the hills be- 
yond Utrecht, in Gilderland. As the delegates arrived 
at the station they were met by a band; leaving the sta- 
tion, each was presented with a bouquet, while little 
children spread roses for them in the path. Carriages 
were waiting, which carried the delegates along the 
Rhine and over the heather-covered hills for over an 
hour. After luncheon at a picturesque palace in the 
woods, they returned to Arnhem, where they were re- 
ceived by the mayor. They were then carried to an 
open-air representation of “Oedipus,” in the enchanting 
natural amphitheater of Sonsbeek Park. The leading 
role was taken by the famous Dutch actor, Willem 
Royaards, assisted by about 200 in the cast. This play, 
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followed by a dinner in the evening, marked the close 
of a long series of delightful occasions, exceeding in 
number and in enjoyment those of any Congress within 
the memory of the oldest delegate. 








OEDIPUS-ROI 


This is a scene from the play given at Arnhem in honor 
of the delegates to the Twentieth International Peace Con- 
gress, Monday, August 25. The Greek Temple is in the 
center of a natural amphitheater surrounded by an ancient 
forest. The great invisible throng occupying raised seats 
ean hear every whisper through the entire performance. 
The leading actor is the celebrated Willem Royaards oceupy- 
ing in the picture the center of the stage. 
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Side Lights on the Twentieth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. 





Notwithstanding the pessimistic note struck here and 
there by the newspapers of the world, the press gener- 
ally speaks with increasing respect of the international 
work wrought and symbolized at The Hague. The lead- 
ing newspapers, especially of Europe, devoted columns 
to the Peace Congress and to the dedication of the 
Temple. While recognizing the pugnacity evident in 
many quarters of the globe, yet it is generally granted 
that it is of some importance to keep the flag flying 
during times of stress. The leading papers take the 
ground that in spite of various signs of human per- 
versity, it remains an established fact that the cause of 
organized international peace has made and is making 
substantial progress. The wise men are seeing more 
and more clearly that we are no longer under the neces- 
sity of improvising machinery for arbitration at critical 
moments when passion overrules reason: that there has 
been established a Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
which has decided to the satisfaction of all parties 
twelve acuie international issues; that this court has 
now a habitation, concrete and visible, where the pa- 
cifists may meet, keep their records, and pursue their 
labors in friendly and intelligent co-operation. Never 
again can a nation say that it must either go to war or 
accept humiliation. There is a third and an honorable 
solution for every acute international difficulty. It may 
be referred to The Hague, 
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The following suggestions as an outline for instruc- 
tion in the schools was offered by the Committee on 


Education : 
I. Tue EvoLution or War. 
War in the past. Recent wars—their results 
from different points of view and noticeable from 
that of demography and economics. The probable 
political and economic conditions of a war between 
great powers. 
I]. INTERNATIONAL Eruics. 
Its origin. The struggle for life. 
and power of association. 


The strength 
Justice necessary for 


every group. The ideas of morality and law. 
The progress of civilization. The nations. Their 
relations. Their rights. 

Ill. THe Evotution or Peace. 

The struggle against the scourge of war. The 
Association for Peace. The Peace Movement. 
The Hague Conference. 

ITV. INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
Occasional arbitration. Its history. Permanent 


arbitration. Its history. Treaties of permanent 
arbitration. Arbitration able to constitute a com- 
plete system of justice between nations. Future 
improvements. 

V. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 
Economic interpenetration. The law of nations. 
International federation. International tribunals. 
An international army. Disarmament. Interna- 
tional progress. The future. 

Bs ue * 

Mr. Arnaud submitted the following questions for the 
consideration of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Third Hague Conference: 

1. Organization of the periodic conference. — 2. Pro- 
cedure of deliberation of the conference. 5. Principles 
of equality of nations. 4. Questions relating to una- 
nimity of voting. 5. Codification of public interna- 
tional law. 6. Representations of nations—Diplomatic 
agents—Immunities—Consuls. 7. Territorial waters. 
8. Routes and collisions at sea. 9. Aerial navigation. 
10. General convention of obligatory arbitration without 
reserves. Permanence or at least tacit renewal. Arbi- 
tration in non-justiciable questions. 11. Organization 
of peaceful measures concerted with a view to bring a 
nation either to accept the judicial decision of a differ- 
ence or to execute an arbitral sentence or judgment. 
12. Permanent international tribunal. Jurisdiction in 
ases of conflict of private international law. 13. The 
question of national honor. 14. Litigation between in- 
dividuals and States. 

* * #* 

The following delegates of the American Peace Soci- 
ety were appointed to the congress committees: Con- 
gressman Slayden and Congressman Bartholdt, to the 
Committee on Actualities; Dr. James L. Tryon, proxy 
for Dr, Benjamin F. Trueblood, to the Committee on 
International Law; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, to the 
Committee on Propaganda; Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and 


Mr, Arthur D, Call, to the Committee on Disarmament; 
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Prof. S. T. Dutton, Com- 
Among the American delegates 
who addressed the congress were: Messrs. Jordan, Slay 
den, Tryon, Duras, Call, Slocum, Crafts, Father Clune, 
Mrs. Sewall, and Mrs, Proudfoot. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan and 
mittee on Sociology. 


Sir Sydney Olivier, ex-governor of Jamaica, admin- 
istered something of a bitter pill to the American dele- 
gates by reminding the congress that in the United 
States there were two parties, both of whom were op- 
posed to the carrying out of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
namely, the imperialists, who demand the fortification 
of the canal, and the commercialists, who were out to 
secure special advantages for their mercantile marine. 
The path of the American pacifists can never be a bed 
but it can never be even a very hopeful course 
until the United States has settled effectively, finally, 
and honorably its Japanese, Mexican, and 
questions. 


of roses: 


Panama 


In the midst of much war talk it is diffieult for the 
pacifists to be patient with the newspapers. Mr. G. H. 
Perris, of London, however, himself an old newspaper 
man, did the congress a service by pointing out that the 
editors are for the most as sincere as the pacifists, 
that their training places them above the average man 
in intellect, but that their business requires that they be 
realists, with their feet upon the earth; that in propor- 
tion as the pacifists are able to supply the editors with 
facts, so will the peace movement obtain the support 
of the press. 

ak 

The disposition on the part of a few to criticise Great 
sritain for not ratifying the declaration of London, 
made February 28, 1909—the declaration which ap- 
proved the establishment of an International Prize 
Court—did not very far. The delegates 
best informed about that situation recognized that the 
non-ratification of the treaty is primarily an accident 
in British polities, and that in no general sense is it 
typical of British policies. 


seem to get 


A number of the delegates of the Twentieth Inter- 
national Peace Congress visited the University of Ley- 
den, Wednesday, August 27, to witness the conferring 
of the honorary degree of doctor of laws upon M. Louis 
Renault, of France, Mr. Alfred H. Fried, of Vienna, 
and Mr. Elihu Root, of the United States. The cere- 
mony took place in the ancient “Hall” of that famous 
university founded by William the Silent. In the ab- 
sence of Senator Root, Dr. James Brown Scott received 
for him his degree. 

But few of the delegates, many of whom have devoted 
long lives to the peace movement, were invited to the 
dedicatory services at the Temple of Peace, The 
stepping aside by these old veterans that younger 
and more ambitious persons might enter in was grace- 
ful, pathetic, unnecessary, unfortunate, depending en- 
tirely upon the point of view. 

* * & 

Of course the growler, unable to tolerate the methods 

of procedure, was present j but he seemed to receive 
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little sympathy. With the handicaps of distance and 
linguistic difficulties, it is no easy manner to suggest a 
radically different method which would be an improve- 
ment on the one in use. 

* * * 

It is still a fact that only a portion of the audience 
is reached by any speaker. To the majority each address 
is in an unknown tongue. While the interpreter is nec- 
essary, and of course does his best, he is something of a 
nuisance in that he necessarily interrupts the continuity 
of the proceedings. 

ca * * 

A few of the older attendants upon the congress felt 
that it was dull. It was generally felt that death and 
illness had thinned the ranks of men whose stature and 
weight made them commanding figures in congresses 
of the past and that no men of equal worth have arisen 
to take their places. 

oe 

The congress, instead of being discouraged by the 
happenings of the year past, rather felt that the calami- 
ties were leading the world at large more than ever to 
appreciate the awful stupidity of war and to listen to 
the arguments for peace. 

* * ok 

The position of affairs in the near East was compre- 
hensively surveyed in a resolution condemning the 
powers for their failure to prevent or shorten the war, 
though a generous tribute was paid to Sir Edward Grey 
for his efforts. 

* * * 

The congress, recalling the principles adopted at the 
congresses at Lucerne and Munich on the subject of war 
loans, protested against the support given to the Balkan 
war by cosmopolitan finance. 

* * * 

The following cablegram was sent to President Wil- 
son: 

“Your plan for International Commissions has been 
unanimously approved by the XXth International Peace 
Congress in general meeting assembled. Earnest con- 
gratulations in behalf of the Congress.” 

‘ 


It was interesting to discover that nobody in Europe 
had heard of the appointment in the United States of a 
Preparatory Commission for the study of the program 
for the Third Hague Conference. 

* * * 


Muck was heard of the “new school of pacifists,” with 
its emphasis upon the material well-being of the people; 
upon the financial aspects of war; upon the principles 
set forth in such recent books as “The Great Illusion.” 

* * * 


Due notice was taken of the recent meeting of the 
representatives of the French and German parliaments 
at Berne, which seems destined to inaugurate a new era 
in the relations between those two important powers. 

* * * 


The congress condemned the present system of alli- 
ances between groups of nations and advocated its grad- 
ual transformation into a general federation of the 
powers. 
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Upon an invitation given by the Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, it was voted to hold next year’s congress, prob- 
ably during the month of September, at Vienna. 

* * * 

The invitation from the mayor of San Francisco to 
hold the 1915 congress in that city was postponed for a 
year. 

* * * 


On a few occasions it was apparent, especially at some 
of the social functions, that all pacifists are not, there- 
fore, always tolerant and courteous. 

* * * 


No one could doubt the presence and influence of 


women in the congress. 
* * * 


Nearly one thousand members were registered. 


* * * 
The weather was perfect. 


Project of an International Treaty for 
the Arrest of Armaments. 


Professor Quidde, of the University ‘of Munich, offered 
at the Twentieth International Peace Congress a plan 
consisting of four parts and fifty-five articles, with the 
aim of carrying out the spirit of the manifesto of the 
First Hague Conference in 1899. The Professor pro- 
posed that the nations be asked to adopt this plan, at 
least for a limited time. 

Part I of the plan deals directly with the limitation 
of expenditure on armaments. It is proposed that the 
contracting powers agree that the present position of 
their annual normal expenditure shall be tabulated defi- 
nitely, fixed and agreed upon under the three general 
headings of military expenditure, naval expenditure, and 
pensions, with the provision that to these must be added 
the expenditure for armaments in crown colonies, pro- 
tectorates, ‘dominions, or the like. The plan provides 
that the contracting powers agree not to increase during 
the period of this treaty the amounts expended by them 
for armament purposes. In this expenditure, limited 
by the convention, it is permitted that certain sums may 
be spent in the years and by the States named for tran- 
sitory purposes, such as the completion of a program 
already begun, the renewal of armaments destroyed by 
war, ete. It specifically provides that the contracting 
powers shall not, during the duration of the treaty, put 
into commission nor lay down battleships of more than 
a specified number of tons. 

Part IT relates to garrisons and stations of warships 
and strategically important railways. 

Part IIT, recognizing that many doubts will probably 
arise from the application of this treaty, recommends 
the establishment of a special permanent court of arbi- 
tration for the decision of all cases of dispute arising 
out of the treaty. The rest of the articles in this divis- 
ion relate to the constitution of such a court. 
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Part 1V provides that the treaty shall become binding 
on the governments from the date of signature, and that 
it shall be enforced for the current calendar year and 
for five years further without notice of termination. If 
one year before the expiration of the treaty no notice of 
the termination shall be received, it shall be renewed for 
a further six years, with the proviso that the expenditure 
on armaments allowed in Part I shall, during the next 
six years, be diminished by 5 per cent. A similar con- 
dition, with a further reduction of 5 per cent in the ex- 
penditure, shall prevail with the beginning of each new 
term of the treaty. 

If one of the signatory powers gives notice of with- 
drawal, which must be at least one year before the 
termination of the treaty, the treaty shall be terminated 
for all the powers, unless by special agreement another 
arrangement be made. Should one of the signatory 
powers during the duration of the treaty refuse to accept 
the judgment of the court, every other power shall have 
the right to give notice of termination immediately, and 
unless otherwise renewed by common consent the treaty 
relations between all the powers shall be dissolved. 

While the Congress voted to leave this plan for further 
study, and while the Third Hague Conference may not 
easily be induced to accept Dr. Quidde’s specific pro- 
posals, it remains true that millions of the world’s best 
and most patriotic men in all countries are becoming 
more and more determined that the deadly blight of 
militarism shall cease. 


The Conference of the Interparliament- 
ary Union. 





The Eighteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held at The Hague September 3, 4, and 5. 
This organization of 3,600 accredited members of the 
world’s parliaments, beginning in the year 1889, is one 
of the most significant and well-known agencies making 
for international peace. Over three hundred delegates 
were in attendance at this Conference, a much larger 
number than were at the meeting in Geneva last year. 
Dr. M. Tydeman, Jr., of the Dutch legislature, presided. 

The meetings, which were marked by unusual enthu- 
siasm, witnessed a number of important resolutions and 
discussions. There was a committee to report upon 
maritime straits and canals, the chairman of which was 
Count de Penha Garcia, ex-President of the Portuguese 
Chamber of Deputies. Senator Burton, of the United 
States, was also a member of this commission. As a re- 
sult of the work of this commission, the Conference 
agreed to the principle that there should be an express 
recognition of the right of free passage to vessels of com- 
merce without distinction of flag, in time of peace and 
war, in all straits uniting two seas which are not inland 
seas and interoceanic canals proper. It was agreed that 


there should be a strict prohibition of blockade of these 
straits and canals; that the placing of mines and torpe- 
does completely obstructing the passage of these straits 
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and canals should be forbidden, and that all ships should 
be advised of the placing of mines and torpedoes in ter- 
ritorial waters. It was agreed that lights of lighthouses 
marking the passage of these straits and canals should 
not be extinguished even in time of war; that the treaties 
concerning such straits and canals should include the use 
of arbitration or other means for the settlement of dis- 
putes relating to the application of the interpretation of 
these treaties. It was urged that these principles should 
become a part of international law. 

There was a commission on the declaration of perma- 
nent neutrality, the chairman of which was Dr. Munch, 
Deputy Secretary for National Defense, Denmark. This 
committee presented most important resolutions looking 
toward the limitation on the part of a number of powers 
which may become involved in armed conflicts. It 
aimed to establish more clearly the rights and duties of 
the powers having declared themselves permanently neu- 
tral. It set forth a number of rules, providing, among 
other things, that any signatory power may declare itself 
permanently neutral, pledging the powers to respect such 
neutrality and to govern the behavior of neutral powers 
in time of war between other nations. 

Problems relating to the rights and duties of neutral 
powers in the case of naval war received special attention 
by the committee, the chairman of which was M. van 
Huoten, formerly the Home Secretary of Holland. The 
committee pointed out the weakness of the treaty of 
October 18, 1907, relating especially to the neutral power 
which has insufficient means at its disposal to fulfill the 
duties laid down by article 25. It was proposed that 
the bureau be authorized to bring this matter before the 
international committee which will be instituted to pre- 
pare the next peace conference. 

The Committee on War Loans was headed by Count 
Goblet d’Alviella, vice-president of the Belgium senate. 
This committee emphasized the importance of opposing 
loans by neutral powers to belligerent nations. The 
commission agrees with those jurists who denounced 
such loans as a violation of neutrality. The position was 
definitely and unanimously taken by the Conference that 
every effort should be made to do away with such loans, 
both as a matter of justice and of international peace. 

A universal penny postage—in the language of the 
United States, a universal two-cent rate—for all the na- 
tions met with the unanimous support of the Conference. 
It was recommended to the Congress of the Universal 
Postal Union, the next meeting of which is to take place 
at Madrid in 1914, that the way should be opened for 
such a uniform penny postage for all letters under 
twenty grammes in weight. 

Important steps were taken for a more effective co- 
operation of the Union, with its groups and international 
activity. The suppression by international agreement 
of military espionage was also urged. 

From the new world only the United States and Can- 
ada were represented at the Conference. The delegates 
in attendance from the United States were: Senator 
Burton and Congressmen Evans, Ainey, Stevens, Slay- 
den, Bartholdt, and McCoy. The commission, of which 
Senator Burton is a member, formed to frame a plan 
for an international court, did most important work on 
their report, which is to be presented at the next meeting 
of the Union at Stockholm, in July, 1914. 
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It will be of interest, especially to American pacifists, 
to learn that the Wilson Administration’s peace plan, 
presented by Congressman Bartholdt and Senator Bur- 
ton, was unanimously approved by the general confer- 
ence. In presenting the plan, Mr. Bartholdt expressed 
his belief that it was incumbent upon the Interparlia- 
mentary Union to guard itself against the possible re- 
proach of lagging behind actual government perform- 
ance. After explaining the principle of investigation as 
proposed in the plan, Mr. Bartholdt called attention to 
his own draft of a model arbitration treaty which he 
proposed at the Brussels conference in 1905, article II 
of which set forth the importance of a commission of 
inquiry to be constituted according to the provisions of 
the treaty of The Hague, Title III, articles 9-14. Ina 
footnote, this clause was explained as an effort “to get 
a trial before war and to postpone decision to resort to 
arms until the ‘cooling time’ had elapsed.” Mr. Bar- 
tholdt then pointed to Mr. Bryan’s suggestion of a simi- 
lar nature offered at the London conference in 1906, 
and to the fact that the present Secretary of State of the 
United States is now making a sincere effort to carry the 
principle into effect. Setting forth the principles of 
the plan more in detail, and calling attention to the first 
treaty to be drawn in accordance with these principles, 
the speaker closed with these words: 

“If the nations live up to such a treaty in a loyal 
spirit, there would be no more shedding of human blood 
on account of armed conflicts and wars. The resort to 
arms has too frequently been the result of popular pas- 
sion and furor; but when a nation once has the positive 
assurance that in case of a controversy with another na- 
tion exact justice will be done by impartial investigators 
and judges, its people will gradually become accustomed 
to the exercise of patience and calmly abide the resuli 
of an investigation. In this wise will not only the cause 
of international justice be immeasurably strengthened, 
but the human family will eventually be relieved from 
one of its greatest curses. When that state of the human 
mind has been reached, as a result of the wisdom and 
good will of benevolent governments, it is safe to say 
that even those who make war a profession or profit by 
its continuance, will no longer be able to prevent the 
consummation so eloquently expressed by Mirabeau’s 
memorable words that ‘Justice will yet become the sover- 
eign of the world’ ” 


*e- 


Corda Fratres. 


The Eighth International Congress of Students con- 
vened at Cornell University Friday, August 29, and 
lasted until Wednesday, September 3. ‘I'wo hundred 
and eight delegates from thirty different nations, speak- 
ing seventeen different languages, were in attendance. 
All the continents of the world save Australia were rep- 
resented. The official languages of the congress were 
French and English. One-half the student body of 
lialy, 10,000 students of Germany, 3,000 in North 
America, 3,000 in England, and others representing a 
erand total of 60,000 students, are affiliated with this 
significant movement. Some seventy student magazines 
are actively connected with the general organization. 

There have been seven such congresses in Europe. 
This in Ithaca was the first to be held in North Amer- 
It was voted to hold the next meeting in Monte- 


ica. 
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video, Uruguay, in 1915, It is tentatively planned to 
hold the 1917 meeting in Zurich, the one in 1919 in 
Tokyo. Officers elected for the next two years were: 
Dr. John Metz, of Munich, president, and Mr. Miguel 
Munoz, of Porto Rico, secretary. There is an Interna- 
tional Central Committee composed of two delegates 
from each national group. 

Mr. William W. Welsh, graduate of the University of 
Michigan of 1912, secretary of the Ann Arbor Civic 
Association and business manager of The Cosmopolitan 
Student, has been selected chairman of the publication 
committee of The International Students’ Review, which 
magazine is to represent the work of the Bureau in its 
attempt to extend the influence of the International 
Federation of Students. Mr. Welsh is already planning 
a syndication of all the student publications of the world 
which are now related to the Federation, with a special 
reference to advertising. The plan is to put in this way 
all such magazines upon a self-supporting basis. 

One of the most important actions of the congress 
was the organization of the International Permanent 
Bureau, to which reference is made elsewhere in this 
paper. Greetings were received from President Wilson, 
Secretary Bryan, and Ex-President Roosevelt. A cable- 
gram was received from Dr, Efisio Giglio-Tos, of Turin, 
who is recognized as the founder of Corda Fratres. 
The Washington program for the entertainment of 
the visiting delegates is typical of the spirit with which 
they were received in the various cities along their route. 
Arriving in Washington at 9 p. m., Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 10, the students were conducted to their hotels. 
Thursday, September 11, they were received by the Sec- 
retary of State, who entertained them cordially, They 
were received by President Wilson, who also shook hands 
with them and greeted them-in a brief address. Théy 
were given a “seeing Washington” trip by the Washing- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and in the evening they 
were given a formal reception in the Pan-American 
suilding by Director General Barrett, Secretary and 
Mrs. Bryan, Minister and Mrs. Calvo, and others being 
in the line. Friday an illustrated lecture on “Historic 
Washington” by Mr. Fred Fishback, a luncheon at the 
Powhatan Hotel, and a trip to Arlington and Ft. Myer 
were arranged by the Y. M, C. A. of the city. As guests 
of the American Peace Society, they left Saturday at 
10 a. m. for a boat ride to Mt. Vernon, at which place 
the Latin-American delegates placed a most beautiful 
wreath on the tomb of Washington. Saturday evening 
they were given a typical American University Club re- 
ception at the beautiful new club building on McPherson 
Square. Sunday the students visited many churches, 
visited the Library, and the like. Mr. Kasai, of Japan, 
occupied the pulpit at the Church of the Covenant. 
They left for New York city Monday morning at 9 
o’clock. 

The “War Number” of Life, October 2, from colored 
cover to close—quotation, cartoon, poem, essay, letter, 
pen sketch, or colored illustration—is one continuous, 
caustic, stinging condemnation of war. The central pic- 
ture in color, by MacDonall, entitled “Daddy, are you 
going to kill some other little girl’s father?” is espe- 
cially a most appealing and convincing argument 
against the unreason of militarism. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The New At the Eighth International Con- 
International = , 

Bureau of gress of Students in Ithaca, an In- 
Students. ternational Bureau of Students was 


created for the purpose of establishing a larger unity of 
ideals and a community of interests among the student 
bodies of the world. It will aim to unite the various 
student movements and to encourage the study of inter- 
national relations among the universities. The culture 
and intellectual currents of the various nations will re- 
ceive special attention. It is planned to promote co- 
operation among international congresses of students and 
international visits as well. An international student 
magazine is one of the activities proposed. Among other 
encouraging features, there will be an arrangement for 
correspondence and exchange of publications between 
student organizations in the different countries and be- 
tween students devoted to the same branches of study, 
the collection and distribution of information concern- 
ing the requirements for admission and degrees among 
the different universities, the appointment of advisers 
for foreign students and the establishment of bureaus 
of information with the provision of lecturers on inter- 
national relations and problems and the co-operation 
with organizations having similar objects in all coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Nasmyth, formerly president of the Central Com- 
mittee “Corda Fratres,” has been elected director. Mr. 
Lochner, editor of The Cosmopolitan Student and recent 
secretary of the Central Committee “Corda Fratres,” has 
been elected secretary. These two young men have won 
the confidence of the students of the world. Their sin- 
cerity and ability have been proved. The ApvocATE OF 
Peace extends to them and to the 60,000 students al- 
ready interested its right hand of fellowship. The col- 
leges and universities of the world are genuine makers 
of public opinion, placing among us teachers, preachers, 
editors, and legislators. Through them the movement 
for international peace is placing a strong hand upon 


the future. 





Christian The International Christian En- 
Endeavor and 


Peace. deavor Convention, held at Los An- 


geles, California, in July, devoted one 
evening to a peace session, considering the relation of 
Christian endeavor to universal brotherhood. ‘Three 
aspects of the peace movement were taken up: Rev. R. P. 
Anderson speaking on “What Christian Endeavor Has 
Done in the Peace Propaganda,” Bishop Alexander Wal- 
ters on “The Friendly Attitude of the New South 
Toward the Negro,” and Hon. J. A. Macdonald, of the 
Toronto Globe, on “Young Americans and World 
Peace.” At the close Dr. L. A. McAfee called for volun- 
teers in the service of peace, and the entire audience rose 


at the call to become advocates of peace and promoters 
of international amity in some one of the following ways, 
suggested in Rev. R, P. Anderson’s address: Interna- 
tional correspondence between Endeavorers, observance 
of Peace Sunday, organization of peace committees, and 
the formation of a Christian Endeavor League of Peace 
after the plan of the Comrades of the Quiet Hour. The 
evening was one of worldwide significance, and will 
without doubt be fruitful in results. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Francis E. Clark, “a peace society in him- 
self,” the Christian Endeavor movement is more and 
more bringing the young people of all nations together 
in close fellowship. 


The attitude of the United States 
Government toward Mexico in her dis- 


Mexico and 
the United 
States. <r :; 
tress commands the admiration of the 
entire influential press of this country, of every states- 
man, and of the thoughtful people generally. As is well 
known, this Government has refused to recognize the 
de facto government of Mexico on the ground that the 
provisional president, Huerta, was too deeply involved 
in the assassination of ex-President Madero to merit 
such recognition. This Government further takes the 
position that there can be no peace in Mexico with 
Huerta in power. It has not been the policy of our 
Government to dictate to Mexico, but to express in every 
possible way a disinterested friendship toward her. The 
President has felt justified in giving Mexico some advice 
in a message, which Secretary Bryan believes “will stand 
out in history as the beginning of an epoch.” In tone, 
style, and impressiveness it certainly won a universal 
and hearty response throughout the nation. Patient, 
judicial, and serious, the whole delicate situation is 
handled firmly but with no spirit of the clenched fist. 
Tendering the good offices of the United States in neigh- 
horly friendliness, simply and sincerely, the President 
leaves the development of events to the hands of those 


“who are attempting to form a rational public opinion in 


Mexico. In concluding his eloquent words at the Capi- 
tol, the President said: 


“T am happy to say that several of the great govern- 
ments of the world have given this Government their 
generous moral support in urging upon the provisional 
authorities at the City of Mexico the acceptance of our 
proffered good offices in the spirit in which they were 
made. We have not acted in this matter under the 
ordinary principles of international obligation. All the 
world expects us in such circumstances to act as Mexico's 
nearest friend and intimate adviser. This is our im- 
memorial relation towards her. There is nowhere any 
serious question that we have the moral right in the case 
or that we are acting in the interest of a fair settlement 
and of good government, not for the promotion of some 
selfish interest of our own. If further motive were 
necessary than our own good will towards a sister repub- 
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lic and our own deep concern to see peace and order pre- 
vail in Central America, this consent of mankind to 
what we are attempting, this attitude of the great na- 
tions of the world towards what we may attempt in deal- 
ing with this distressed people at our doors, should make 
us feel the more solemnly bound to go to the utmost 
length of patience and forbearance in this painful and 
anxious business. ‘The steady pressure of moral force 
will before many days break the barriers of pride and 
prejudice down, and we shall triumph as Mexico’s friends 
sooner than we could triumph as her enemies—and how 
much more handsomely, with how much higher and finer 
satisfactions of conscience and of honor!” 





We take especial pleasure in refer- 
Dr. Otto Umfrid. ring to the new undertaking of our 
pacifist friend, Dr. Otto Umfrid, of 
Stuttgart, Germany, who is opening, on October 20, a 
select boarding-school for young ladies at his own home, 
26 Birkenwald strasse. Dr. Umfrid and his wife and 
daughters are eminently qualified for such an under- 
taking, and his home will furnish a most agreeable fam- 
ily life, and will in itself form an important part of the 
education offered. The pupils will be taught German 
by a new and easy method, and their moral, intellectual, 
and physical development will be most carefully attended 
to. Pupils may enter the school at any time. Stutt- 
gart is a charming and picturesque town, and possesses 
excellent educational facilities for studying music, paint- 
ing, commerce, needlework, and the like. It has a splen- 
did and healthful climate. 

Dr. Umfrid has for many years been the president of 
the German National Peace Society, which has some 
eighty sections in the various cities of Germany. He is 
also a Protestant clergyman, and has until recently been 
the city preacher of Stuttgart. He has been an active 
worker in the peace cause, giving addresses in his own 
and other countries, and has frequently been a delegate 
to the peace congresses. Articles from his pen, trans- 
lated from the German, have appeared in the columns of 
the ApvocaTE oF PEACE from time to time. He is a 
man of great ability and extraordinary value to the peace 
cause, and in his new field of educational work will be 
able to wield a powerful influence for the advancement 
of the growing movement. He will be sure to be among 
the foremost leaders of the cause of international peace 
not alone in his own country, but in many others, 
through his contact with students of other nations. 





Wanted: 
Three Thousand 
Artificial Legs. 


The following is a quotation from a 
German paper of August 1: “Three 
thousand artificial legs wanted by the 
government of a nation at present in war.” Of course 
this refers to one of the Balkan States. In that miser- 
able part of Europe the “Wants” might be indefinitely 
extended, for example: Wanted, $900,000,000 and the 
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additional property lost in the first war; wanted, $300,- 
000,000 and the additional property lost in the second 
war; wanted back, the 80,000 dead Bulgarian sons; 
wanted, the 30,000 dead Servians; wanted, the 10,000 
dead Greeks; wanted, the 8,000 dead Montenegrins; 
wanted, the 100,000 dead Turks—all lost in the first 
Balkan war. Wanted back, the 60,000 dead Bulgarians ; 
wanted, the 40,000 dead Servians; wanted, the 30,000 
dead Greeks—all lost in the second Balkan war. Wanted, 
some hand to push back the onrushing third war in that 
area of misery; wanted, something more effective than 
a “Treaty of Bucharest,” which settled nothing ; wanted, 
a cessation of such ghastly human behavior; wanted, by 
civilization, a civilized conduct of national affairs. 
“Three thousand artificial legs wanted by the govern- 
ment of a nation at present in war.” Indeed! 


————— -_ 


Among the Peace Organizations. 


The National Education Association is one of our 
strongest peace societies. It issued in September a bul- 
letin containing many facts of interest to the education 
world. Among a number of interesting articles is one 
by Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education 
in the Leland Stanford University. Under the title of 
“International Peace and Education,” Professor Cub- 
berley says: 

“An important new function which our schools must 
assume is that of instilling into the minds of the next 
generation such ideals of universal brotherhood and the 
inter-relations of peoples as will tend to promote inter- 
national peace and good will. The world of today is 
vastly smaller than it was even half a century ago, and 
at the same time life in it is vastly larger and more sig- 
nificant. Today as a people we belong to the world and 
no longer to a township or a county. Each year sees the 
different nations drawn into closer intellectual and com- 
mercial relations, and this process is certain to continue. 
The consolidation of diverse peoples into nations of size 
and importance; the breaking down of the old racial 
barriers; the spread of knowledge and education; the 
progress of trade and manufacture; the increasing ease 
of intercommunication; the intermigration of peoples ; 
the newer concepts of law or order, and the rapidly in- 
creasing expense of even armed peace—these are forces 
of importance looking toward the time when wars be- 
tween nations shall cease, when the international courts 
shall be established, and when the present barriers in 
the way of international commerce shall in large part 
be superseded by laws promoting national specialization 
and international trade. 

“In addition to mere instruction, our schools should 
take upon themselves the work of instilling into the 
minds of the children ideals of these larger world rela- 
tionships. To this end our histories are being rewritten, 
with a view of eliminating much of the present empha- 
sis on wars, party contests, and glorification of the coun- 
try right or wrong, and emphasizing instead peace, 
friendliness, and larger world conceptions, and dwelling 
upon the progress of civilization and the finer deeds of 
heroism instead of on the butchery and self-sacrifice of 
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war. Our school readers need to be touched by some- 
thing of the same international spirit, and our geog- 
raphies should incorporate more relating to the civiliza- 
tion of peoples. 

“It is often stated that it will be some time before 
wars between nations shall cease. The best hope lies in 
making a beginning somewhere, and our schools offer 
the best place to begin. To teach kindness, courtesy, 
humanity, and international honor, and to emphasize 
the importance of the arts of peace, are as important 
functions of our schools as instruction in the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the ages.” 


The Japanese Society of New York, in Bulletin No. 7, 
outlines the following facts relating to the legal status 
of the Japanese in the United States: 

The emigration of Japanese to America began in 
1841, when three Japanese fishermen were blown to sea 
and drifted to the Pacific coast, where they resided ten 
years. One of them, nick-named “Sam Patch,” accom- 
panied the Perry expedition. 

In 1860 the Shogun sent an embassy, consisting of 
%1 members, to the United States. The visit to Phila- 
delphia is thus described : 

“On the 9th of June there was an immense mass of 
humanity at the Broad Street depot to catch a glimpse 
of the ambassadors. It was estimated that, with the 
numerous visitors who came to the city from the coun- 
try, the multitude numbered half a million people. The 
hospitality of the citizens was practically unbounded ; 
indeed during that week there prevailed a ‘Japanese 
fever.’ ” 

In 1860 there were probably not a half dozen Japa- 
nese residing in the United States. 

The first students came in 1866 and went to Rutgers 
College, which for many years was their Mecca, and this 
college has graduated several hundreds of Japanese stu- 
dents. 

In 1887 there were only 1,275 Japanese in the United 
States. The number at present is about 75,000 here 
and an equal number in Hawaii. 

It is said that there are upwards of 2,000 children in 
the United States born of Japanese parents domiciled 
here and in Hawaii, who, having been born in the 
United States, are subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
and are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. 

Japanese children born in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico are not American citizens and enjoy only a quali- 
fied citizenship. 

Japanese domiciled in Hawaii prior to August 12, 
1898, and who had theretofore become citizens of Ha- 
waii are citizens of the United States by force of the 
act of Congress on the above date. 

Japanese subjects cannot now purchase or acquire 
land in California, and the land which they now own 
cannot be transmitted to their children, even though 
the children are American citizens,-but must be sold at 
their death or else it reverts to the State. Proceeds of 
such sale and all personal property go to their heirs. 

In New York and in many other States Japanese can 
hold real estate and transmit it to their heirs. 


The first prize of $75 in the American School Peace 
League essay contest for secondary schools has been won 
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this year by John H. Stokes, Jr., a graduate of Central 
High School, Washington, D. C. The contest was par- 
ticipated in by seniors in high schools in many coun- 


tries, including Austria, England, Germany, and 
France, and about 4,000 essays were submitted. The 


subject of the essays was “The Significance of the Two 
Hague Peace Conferences.” The second prize was won 
by a high-school student in Vienna, Austria, and the 
third by a senior in the Central High School of Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


The Division of Intercourse and Education of the 
Carnegie Endowment appointed on August 20 a com- 
mittee, representing the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, and Austria, to make im- 
partial inquiry into the alleged massacres during the 
recent war in the Balkans, and also into the economic 
consequences arising from the war. The members of 
the committee were named at a meeting held in Paris, 
under the presidency of Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, and are as follows: Dr. H. N. Brailsford, Great 
Britain ; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, United States; Justin 
Godart, France; Prof. Paul N. Miliukoff, Russia; 
Professor Schiicking, Germany, and Professor Redlich, 
Austria. The committee visited the Balkan States with 
the intention of sifting the mass of testimony, compar- 
ing it with its own findings and publishing the results 
for wide dissemination. We are informed that the re- 
ception of the committee was of such a nature that they 
decided to return without obtaining the facts sought. ; 


Mr. Alfred G. Bryant, formerly of Terra Bella, 
California, has been appointed business manager for the 
World Peace Foundation. It is announced that the aim 
of his work is to arouse into activity the business organ- 
izations of the United States. He left California Sep- 
tember 1, and has been stopping at various cities along 
the way to lecture to business associations. At these 
places he organized a number of committees of business 
men who will act as standing committees and keep in 
touch with the work of the World Peace Foundation. 
These committees will arrange for lecture courses in 
their respective cities and become posted on the latest 
bulletins issued by the Foundation. Mr. Bryant is soon 
to start on a tour for the purpose of extending this work. 
He will emphasize the financial aspect of international 
arbitration, including the cost of war and armaments 
and the effect on daily living. It is the practical side of 
the peace movement which he intends to accentuate. Last 
year many chambers of commerce in the United States 
expressed themselves in sympathy with the movement 
and various chambers of commerce abroad have signified 
their support. It is said that Mr. Bryant became inter- 
ested in the work of the World Peace Foundation 
through Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


... The delegates appointed by the American Peace 
Society to the 20th International Peace Congress, 44 
in number, were as follows: Mr. Wilbur F. Crafts, Mr. 
Frederick Partington, Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, Mrs. Fred- 
erick F. Partington, Hon. James L. Slayden and Mrs. 
James L. Slayden, Senator Theodore E. Burton, Mr. 
Arthur Deerin Call, Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D., 
and Miss Lyra D. Trueblood, all of Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Violet Huntington-Blair, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Hon. 
Lynden Evans and Mrs. Lynden Evans, Chicago, Ill. ; 
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Mrs. John Miller Horton, Buffalo, N. Y.; Prof. Amos 8. 
Hershey and Mrs. Amos 8. Hershey, Bloomington, Ind. ; 
Prof. Jean C, Bracq, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mr. Wilbur 
Fiske Gordy, Hartford, Conn.; Prof. Emery R. Johnson, 
Washington, D. C.; Countess Spottiswood-Mackin, Paris, 
France; William C. Allen, Westtown, Pa.; Henry Far- 
quhar and Mrs. Henry Farquhar, Washington, D. C.; 
Victor Hugo Duras, New York city; Fannie Fern An- 
drews, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Elmer Black, New York 
city; Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, New York city; Dr. Philip 
Van Ness Myers, La Fayette, N. Y.; Miss Clara B. 
Colby, Washington, D. C.; Miss Agnes C. M. Meinecke, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Judge Robert F. Raymond and Mrs. 
Robert F. Raymond, Newton Highlands, Mass.; Mrs. 
Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, Vienna, Austria; Dr. J. W. 
Van Kirk, Youngstown, Ohio; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
London, England; James B. T, Tupper, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. William F. Slocum, Colorado Springs, Colo. : 
Anna B, Eckstein, Coburg, Germany; Prof. Morris Le 
Roy Arnold and Mrs. Morris Le Roy Arnold, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Rev. George Ashton Oldham, New York 
city; Mrs. Mary Chittenden Perey, New York city; Mr. 
B. Franssen, Galveston, Texas; Mrs. Rose M. French, 
London, England. 








Brief Peace Notes. 


In a recent address delivered before several audi- 
ences in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, Prof. Bromley 
Smith, of Bucknell University, maintained that present 
jingo talk in regard to Mexico is due to the weakness of 
our unfortunate sister state. The same conditions of 
internal dissension might prevail in Germany without 
rousing a belligerent spirit. Our Government would 
probably issue a warning to American citizens to take 
care of themselves. We should try to put ourselves in 
the position of the Mexicans, asking how we should fee] 
if the neighboring republic should land troops within 
our borders, ostensibly to protect its interests. Such a 
reversal of mental attitude would speedily -reduce the 
cry for intervention. 


The following, from the speech of the Right Hon- 
orable David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, discussing the British budget before the House of 
Commons on April 22, 1913, is of interest and ‘value. 
He says, in part: 

“The largest increases since 1861 have been in arma- 
ments. I have pointed out that 1861 represented high- 
water mark at that date of the cost of armaments. It 
was then £28.285,000; it is now £74,544,000—an in- 
crease of £46,000,000. It was then growing at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands per year; it is now growing at 
the rate of millions a year. Since I have had the privi- 
lege of occupying my present office, expenditure on arma- 
ments has grown by £15,000,000, and I see no prospect 
of this very menacing growth coming to an end unless 
there is some fundamental change in the attitude and 
policy of the nations of the earth. 

“The expenditure on armaments differs from every 
other expenditure in two respects. It is non-productive 
and the increase or diminution in armaments is not de- 
pendent upon the will of the individual government that 
initiates the expenditure, or even of the House of Com- 
mons that sanctions the expenditure—it depends upon 
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the concerted or rather competitive will of a number of 


great nations of whom we constitute one of the most 
potent. Armaments count for the largest, and I think 


the most sterile, increase since 1861.” 


ove It is interesting to note the growing interest in 
our cause among the fraternal organizations. he fol- 
lowing resolution, passed July 11, 1913, in Chicago, is a 
sample of such interest: . 
“Whereas, the Order of Knights of Pythias teaches 
peace and discourages war; now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, by the members of Lakeside Lodge, No. 
230, Knights of Pythias, That we extend fraternal greet- 
ings to our guest this evening, Mr, Jiuji G. Kasai, and 
through him to his brethren in Japan, and that we com- 
mend the persistent struggle of William J. Bryan for 
peace on earth and good will to all men.” 
The Clark University interracial conference this 
autumn is to be devoted to our relations between the 
United States and the South American peoples, a 
timely and encouraging program, 


most 


Dr. George W. Nasmyth, newly-elected director 
of the Permanent Bureau of International Students, has 
been engaged by the World Peace Foundation to take 
regular charge of its work for students. It is the pur- 
pose of the foundation to push as rapidly as possible the 
on of the plans for the International Students’ 
sureau. 


The American Association for International Con- 
ciliation has recently sent out the following self-explan- 
atory notice: 

“With this issue, the Monthly Bulletin of books, pam- 
phlets and magazine articles dealing with international 
relations published by this association since April, 1908, 
comes, temporarily at least, to an end. This step has 
heen made necessary by the limited funds of the associa- 
tion and the greatly increased expenses involved in the 
distribution of the regular pamphlets of the association, 
of which more than 80,000 copies are now printed 
monthly. It is the hope of this association that THE 
ApvocaTe oF PEACE will, in the future, develop its de- 
partment of Book Reviews in such a way that those who 
are interested in keeping in touch with the literature of 
internationalism may be able to do so through the col- 
umns of THe ApvocaTe OF PEacE, published monthly 
by the American Peace Society, Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C., subscription price, one dollar a year.” 

An observing resident of Honolulu writes to the 
ApvocatrE OF PEACE his interpretation of the Japanese 
situation in Hawaii. Among other things, he says: “Of 
course there is very little race prejudice here, and the 
Japanese, a splendid people in many respects, are popu- 
lar with nine-tenths of our people. They are very 
thrifty, polite, kind, progressive, obedient to the laws 
and their employers, clean, neat, and, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, as hanest and as moral as other nation- 
alties, even the whites.” 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, familiar to all 
American pacifists, in his book, “The United States of 
America.” reviewed in these columns last month, has 
many interesting things to say about us. He grants 
that we are an idealistic and progressive people, but fears 
that we are hampered and held back by an imperialistic 
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and retrogressive government. He believes that our 
Government is growing steadily more imperialistic 


rather than less, as manifested by our mania for a larger 
navy and our mistake of fortifying the Panama Canal. 
The Baron is convinced that unless heroic steps are taken 
soon the United States will eventually take its place with 
the other militarized nations of the Old World. 


The Fort Worth Star Telegram is evidently not 
favorably impressed by the rank and file of the pacifists. 
It is clear from a recent editorial, however, that it itself 
is rather pacifically inclined. After paying its respects 
to the “oceans of peace talk sloshing around every civil- 
ized land,” it proceeds to compliment the Canadian 
Parliament upon its rejection of the government propo- 
sition to furnish three dreadnoughts to England at a 
cost of thirty-five millions of dollars. ‘The writer con- 
tinues: “King George, only the other day, when in Ber- 
lin to attend the wedding of Emperor William’s daugh- 
ter, said his ardent wish was for peace among all nations, 
as it had been the aim and object of his father’s life. 
The Canadian senators appear to have taken him at his 
word in deciding that Great Britain now has plenty of 
battleships to back up such pacific sentiments. If some 
more rulers would imitate King George in his strong 
stand for peace and some more parliaments would follow 
the Canadian lead, a very large sum of battleship money 
could be saved, and no nation hurt or jeopardized so far 
as any one can see.” 


It is impossible for us to print all of the things 
of pronounced encouragement to the peace workers ut- 
tered by the papers in these latter days. The following 
from the Philadelphia Press, however, is typical: 

“With the roll of war drums in Europe scarcely ceased 
and nations still rattling the saber, a cynic might chuckle 
over the news that the peace delegates have been in 
council The Hague. Nevertheless, such council has 
its function and its influence in bringing nations into. 
more neighborly and pacific relations. Jt can help 
towards a clearer recognition of mutual rights, a better 
expression of mutual duties and a closer attention to 
those mutual interests which war disrupts and peace con- 
solidates. This in brief is the policy of The Hague Tri- 
bunal. Since the establishment of this international 
court of appeals or ‘parliament of mankind’ in 1899, it 
has become a new factor in the functioning of law. It 
has elevated the old tribal peace compact into the ‘con- 
sent of nations.’ It has interpreted the conscience of 
civilization by writing a new code of international law. 
The effect has been twofold. First, the usages of 
war have been agreed upon and laid down so as to ex- 
clude inhuman barbarities such as poisonous bombs, 
deadly fumes, mushroom bullets, and inventions too nu- 
merous even for the war game. And, secondly, The 
Hague Conference has persistently asserted that arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling international difficulties is 
preferable to war. It would seem as though these am- 
bassadors of peace have a reasonable cause for being.” 

An active worker for international peace living in 
Denver writes, among other things: “I became interested 
in your work through finding a copy of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace in the Y. M. C. A. library here.” 


. Another gentleman writes from Honolulu, Ha- 
waii: “I am delighted with the able articles and papers 
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in the ApvocaTE oF Peace for August and September. 
I was gladdened this morning to see this journal boldly 
and fearlessly taking its place on the table, in the library 
of Hawaii, alongside the Army and Navy Journal and 
the Service. I hope the time is not far distant when the 
ApvocaTE OF Prace will become a daily, or at least a 
weekly, and appear in every Carnegie library.” 

. .. A correspondent from Hawaii writes to the Apvo- 
cATE: “Admiral Moore lectured in the Y. M. C. A., 
Honolulu, a few days ago, on the ‘American Navy.’ The 
lecture would have been splendid if he had not de- 
nounced international peace lectures, and if he had 
shown better taste in not referring to the death on the 
cross in support of a ets still 


——__—~» e e& -_ 


Resolutions Adopted by the Eighth In- 
ternational Congress of Students. 


Ithaca, N. Y., September 3, 1913. 


The congress congratulates the students of Finland 
m Russia upon theiy work for the uplift of their people 
by leading campaigns of education against illiteracy, 
alcoholism, tuberculosis, unsanitary living, ete., and 
wishes them success in the continuation of the splendid 
mission they have set before themselves. It also ex- 
presses its hope that the students of the world may be 
fired with zeal to carry on the work of the cultural, 
social, political, and economic uplift of the people of 
their respective countries. 

2. While the congress greatly admires those students 
of the European states who, during the recent wars, 
have so nobly fought and died for their fatherlands, 
expresses its sincere hope that in the near future the 
movement of internationalism may reach these coun- 
tries and bring to them good tidings of understanding, 
good will, and peace among the nations, and that it may 
in the future prevent the necessity for such sacrifices of 
the best minds of a nation, 

The congress declares itself in cordial sympathy 
with the aim and work of the Union des Associations 
Internationales at Brussels, and recommends the en- 
trance of the “Corda Fratres,” International Federation 
of Students, into this Union. 

The congress declares itself in hearty sympathy 
with the aims of the International Institute for Organ- 
izing Intellectual Work, “Die Bruecke,” at Munich, 
Germany. 

The congress declares itself in hearty sympathy 
with the plans for a world center of communication cre- 
ated by the architect, Hendrik P. Andersen, 

6. The congress expresses its opinion that in order to 
facilitate international communication and correspond- 
ence the postal rates should be reduced and the world 
penny postage for letters be adopted. 

The congress declares itself heartily in favor of an 
ousillery language, and expresses the earnest hope that 
the adherents of Esperanto and Ido (reformed Espe- 
ranto) may unite in a common effort to secure the ap- 
pointment of an official commission for the purpose. of 
thoroughly studying the problem, and adopting an offi- 
cial international auxiliary language. 

(In addition to these resolutions, 
congress was extended to Andrew D. White, 


the thanks of the 
Edwin D. 
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Mead, Commissioner P, P. Claxton, John Barrett, John 
R. Mott, President T. F. Crane, the officers of the Fed- 
eration, the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, Mr. Nasmyth, 
President Wilson, Secretary Bryan, Mr. Locsin, etc., 
etc.) 





Commercial Rivalry and International 
Relations. 
By Norman Angell. 


The idea of nations as rival commercial units, as com- 
peting trading corporations, is accepted in our daily 
speech and thought as a quite obviously true and sound 
idea. Even among pacifists we often hear expressed 
the hope that the brutal conflict of war is to be replaced 
by the friendly and bloodless conflict of trade, the com- 
petition of armament by the competition of industry. 
We hear that England is losing her “commercial pre- 
dominance” by reason of the competition of foreign na- 
tions in the markets of the world; from others that Eu- 
rope as a whole is threatened by the growing efficiency 
of American competition; from others, again, that we 
stand in danger of industrial annihilation by the cheap 
labor of the East. 

Now, not merely are these phrases and the mental pic- 
ture of competing and conflicting units or groups which 
they conjure up the common currency of uninformed 
chatter or ill-informed newspaper writing on interna- 
tional politics and economics, but they are to be found 
unchallenged, unexcused, and unqualified in books of 
very considerable economic pretension. “At the bottom 
of international rivalry is the fact of the necessary con- 
flict of rival competitors for the trade of the world—at 
bottom is the struggle for bread.” And Admiral Mahan 
assures us that the struggle for territory between na- 
tions is justified economically by the fact that just as 
the Steel Trust has an advantage in owning its own ore 
fields, its source of raw material, so a country has an 
advantage in owning colonies and conquered provinces. 
We see exactly the same thought! 

A nation, like a Steel Trust, is a commercial corpora- 
tion. 

Well, of course a moment’s reflection shows us that the 
analogy is an absolutely false one; that these pictures of 
nations as rival units competing one against the other 
bear no sort of resemblance. to the facts. 

To begin with, the nations, except in so far as the 
carrying of letters and in some cases the manufacture of 
matches and tobacco are concerned, are not commercial 
corporations at all, but political and administrative ones, 
with functions of a like kind, though different in degree, 
to those possessed by our villages, towns, or departments ; 
and “Germany” no more competes with “England” than 
Berlin with Frankfurt. It is not the State which owns 
and exploits the ore fields, or farms, or factories in the 
way that the Steel Trust owns its source of raw mate- 
rial. The State merely polices and guarantees posses- 
sion to the real owners, the shareholders, who may be 
foreigners. The mere fact that the area of political ad- 
ministration should be enlarged or contracted by the 
process which we call conquest has little more direct 
bearing upon such economic questions as the ownership 





*A paper submitted to the Twentieth Tniversal Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague, but not read by the author, who was absent. 


of raw material by the populations concerned than 
would the enlargement of a town’s area by the inclusion 
of outlying suburbs have upon the citizens of such towns. 
It is, of course, conceivable that they, or some, might in- 
cidentally gain, or incidentally lose, but an increase of 
wealth is no necessary consequence of the increase of 
municipal territory, or else it would be true to say: 
“The people of Toulouse are of course wealthier than 
the people of Tours,” or those of Berlin than those of. 
Frankfurt. We know, of course, that we cannot deter- 
mine the wealth of a person by the size of the town in 
which he lives. The largeness of the administrative area 
may be incidentally a distinct economic disadvantage as 
much in the case of a city as in the case of a country. 

But the foregoing is only one small part of the fallacy 
of approximating a nation to a commercial firm. Not 
merely is it untrue to represent the nation as carrying 
on trade against other nations, untrue to represent the 
State as a corporation carrying on the trade of its people, 
but it is just as untrue to represent the nations as eco- 
nomic units in the field of international trade. We 
talk and think of “German trade” as competing in the 
world with “English trade,” and we have in our mind 
that what is the gain of Germany is the loss of England, 
or vice versa. It is absolutely untrue. There is no such 
conflict—no such thing as “English” trade or “German” 
trade in this sense. An ironmaster of Birmingham may 
have his trade taken away by the competition of an iron- 
master in Essen, just as he may have it taken away by 
one in Glasgow, or Belfast, or Pittsburgh; but in the 
present condition of the division of labor in the world 
it would be about as true to speak of Britain suffering 
by the competition of Germany as it would be to talk of 
light-haired people suffering by the competition of the 
dark-haired people, or of the fact that those who live in 
houses with even numbers are being driven out of busi- 
ness by those who live in odd-numbered houses. Such 
delimitations do not mark the economic delimitations ; 
the economic function cuts athwart them; the frontiers 
of the two do not coincide. 

When we talk of “German” trade in the international 
field, what do we mean? Here is the ironmaster in 
Essen making locomotives for a light railway in an 
Argentine province (the capital for which has been sub- 
scribed in Paris), which has become necessary because 
of the export of wool to Bradford, where the trade has 
developed owing to sales in the United States due to 
high prices produced by the destruction of sheep runs 
owing to the agricultural development of the West. But 
for the money found in Paris (due perhaps to good crops 
in wine and olives sold mainly in London and New 
York) and the wool needed by the Bradford manufac- 
turer (who has found a market for blankets among 
miners in Montana, who are smelting copper for a cable 
to China, which is needed because the encouragement 
given to education by the Chinese Republic has caused 
Chinese newspapers to print cable news from Europe)— 
but for such factors as these, and a whole chain of 
equally interdependent ones throughout the world, the 
ironmaster in Essen would not have been able to sell his 
locomotives. How, therefore, can you describe it as a 
part of the trade of “Germany” which is in competition 
with the trade of “England” or “France” or “Amer- 
ica”? But for the English, French, and American 
trade it could not have existed at all. You may say 
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that if the Essen ironmaster could have been prevented 
from selling his locomotives the trade would have gone 
to an English one. But this communing of German 
workmen called into existence by the Argentine trade 
maintains by its consumption of coffee a plantation in 
Brazil which buys its machinery in Sheffield. The de- 
struction, therefore, of the Essen trade, while it might 
have given business to the English locomotive-maker, 
would have taken it from, say, an English agricultural 
implement-maker. The economic interests involved 
sort themselves irrespective of the national groupings. 

The notion that it is the nations and not the trades 
which are the rival economic units can be put to a very 
simple test, the test of progression. “England” (adopt- 
ing for the moment the ruling classification) has ad- 
mittedly the greatest interest in foreign trade, and it is 
she who is supposed to be feeling most keenly the com- 
petition of rivals. Now suppose that by some magic 
she could annihilate all these rivals—Germany, the 
United States, Austria, France, all of them—sink them 
beneath the sea. Would England be the richer? She 
would be faced not merely by bankruptcy, but by the 
starvation of millions of her population. Something 
like a third of it would actually die for want of food. 

What, of course, we fail to realize in this connection 
is that trade is necessarily exchange; if we are to sell 
anything to any one, the buyer must have money. He 
can only obtain that money by selling something. If 
we do not sell, we cannot buy; and so when you come 
to the complex groups embracing all sorts of trades and 
industries which our modern nations represent, each 
must, in order to be a customer, be also a competitor. 
Roughly, and largely in the European nations, he is a 
customer to the extent that he is a competitor. It is a 
noteworthy fact, the full significance of which I have 
not space to deal with now, that it is precisely those 
nations which most resemble one another in their in- 
dustrial make-up that are mutually the best customers. 
England sells more per head of population to Belgium, 
a highly industrialized nation, than to Canada or Rus- 
sia, mainly agricultural nations. 

What, however, I am dealing with here is not an 
ignorance of certain statistical facts, or a failure to 
understand certain obscure points in economics, not 
with the use of mere loose language, but with a funda- 
mentally untrue conception, a false picture of the nation 
in its relation to the economic activities of its people. 

Quite a number of books, large, fat books, with im- 
posing columns of statistics, have recently been written 
in England to prove that Germany must go to war with 
England in order to conquer the English colonies for 
the purpose of feeding the increasing German popula- 
tion. War is inevitable, one of the authors in question 
tells us, because it represents the “struggle for bread” 
among nations. Since the population of Germany is 
increasing at the rate of a million souls a year, she 
needs Canadian wheat and Australian wool in order to 
feed and clothe them, and must consequently fight. 

Well, it is quite obvious, of course, that the German 
can have the wheat and wool of Canada and Australia 
now by paying for them; and if Germany were to con- 
quer both Canada and Australia, Germans would still 
have to pay for them, since slavery and serfdom are now 
obsolete, just as thev do now. It is quite evident that 
the fact of the political acquisition of these territories 
would not alter in any way the problem of feeding the 
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population of Germany. In exactly the same way the 
Englishman thinks that in some way he could check 
German competition in commerce by destroying the 
German navy and reducing her political influence. But 
it is equally evident that although Germany might not 
possess a single battleship there would be 65,000,000 of 
men, women, and children still left to go on working 
with their hands and brains, so that their competition 
would commercially be as great a factor as ever. 

One of the authors to whom I have referred declares 
boldly that if Germany could obtain control of the sea 
she would not allow the English people to sell any- 
thing, but only to buy; whereas, of course; as I have 
already explained, it is quite obvious that if Lancashire 
were not allowed to sell its goods it could not buy any- 
thing whatever, German or other. The South Ameri- 
can or Chinese village which is buying English agri- 
cultural implements is doing so because its foodstuffs 
are sold in England; but if Germany destroys the in- 
dustries of England the population supported by those 
industries cannot purchase the foodstuffs of the South 
American or Chinese village, and the means by which 
the latter finds money to purchase manufactured goods, 
German or other, are destroyed. 

At bottom, all this is most elementary, and I might 
be charged with something like impertinence in dwell- 
ing at some length upon obvious truisms, but they are 
the truisms which the common thought of our time neg- 
lects. For one thing, their truth has a much more 
direct bearing upon policy than it has ever had before. 
While the condition of interdependence indicated in 
the illustrations I have given has been a political theory 
in certain circles for a century, it is only quite recently 
that it has become a factor vitally affecting interna- 
tional statecraft. 

Forty years ago all statesmen, save perhaps those of 
England, could have ignored it with impunity. At the 
time of the Franco-German war Germany was self- 
sufficing. Bismarck was credited (probably falsely) 
with the desire to see France disappear as an economic 
factor in European life. Had his aim been accom- 
plished, he would have rendered impossible much of the 
industrial expansion of modern Germany. For this ex- 
pansion in large part is due to the development of such 
countries as Russia and South America; and that de- 
velopment has been achieved largely with French 
money, since France, having no increasing population 
to provide for, has free for foreign investment capital 
which in other countries is absorbed by the up-bringing 
of children and their establishment in life. But just 
as the policy of German statesmen, could it have suc- 
ceeded, would have been fatal to their country’s pros- 
perity, so in like manner French statesmen have seen 
their efforts nullified by the force of facts which they 
failed to realize. French policy after the war aimed 
at fortifying Russia in order to offset the influence of 
Germany, and with this end in view encouraged the in- 
vestment of French money in Russia, with, however, 
this result: German trade therein has expanded from 
15 to 45 per cent. Germany dominates Russia com- 
mercially, thanks to French money, and thanks to. the 
very policy which was directed against her! 

The same factors have borne just as directly upon 
English foreign policy. They played what was proba- 
bly a dominating réle in determining the course of 
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action of the power with which it happened to be in 
conflict in the summer of 1911 (in the Morocco affair). 
That the dependence of German industry upon genera! 
Kuropean financial security—the fact that grave credit 
disturbance would shake it to its foundations—weighed 
very heavily in determining German policy in Au- 
gust of that year is certain; that it was the decisive 
factor is likely—the interests threatened by disturbance 
were so evidently more important than the interests 
which the disturbance was intended to promote. Again, 
it is important to note that even the German statesman 
had not spontaneously recognized the facts; it needed 
the direct -intervention of leaders of German finance 
for the German Foreign Minister to realize fully the 
extent of the interests endangered. 

The importance of such a fact is not that the policy 
of this or that minister, or of this or that country, may 
have missed fire, but that the misunderstandings which 
have imposed a very heavy burden, not upon one coun- 
try in Europe, but upon all, are due to just this condi- 
tion of ignorance, that there can be no permanent solu- 
tion of what are the most insistent and pressing prob- 
lems of our time, no advance toward a better general 
condition, until the facts are better understood in En- 
rope than they have been hitherto. 

It is admitted, for instance, that there is a grave risk 
of England and Germany drifting into conflict, not 
owing to a real collision of interest, but from general 
mistrust and misunderstanding, a failure on the part 
of each to realize what the other might or might not do, 
each attributing to the other intentions, the execution 
of which would, even a cursory examination reveals, be 
preposterous and futile. Ninety-nine hundredths of 
the jealousy, bitterness, and ill feeling which marks in- 
ternational policies is due not to facts at all, but to our 
misunderstanding of them, our failure to see them as 
they are. A better realization of the quite simple truth, 
a realization which does not necessarily imply any spe- 
cial or technical economic knowledge, but rather a liber- 
ation from the hypnotism of false or obsolete theories 
and misleading analogies by the general public opinion 
of Europe, will assuredly be an outstanding factor—I 
think the determining one—in that progress of Euro- 
pean society which it is the special work of pacifists to 
make possible. 
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Peace Work in North Carolina. 
By J. J. Hall. 


Hendersonville is a favorite resort for many persons 
during the months of July and August. Our North 
Carolina State secretary invited us to attend a great 
Chautauqua gathering at which the Hon. W. J. Bryan 
was to make a speech, and there address the people on 
the subject of the “World’s Peace.” The attendance 
was very large, and we had the pleasure of introducing 
Mr. Bryan to the audience and delivering an address 
in behalf of “Tniversal Peace.” At night we preached 
at the Baptist Church, on the subject of “The Prince of 
Peace.” We found many friends for the cause in this 
heautiful town, and enrolled a good list of members for 
the State society. We were at Hendersonville July 
11-18. 

GuILForD COLLEGE. 


One of the most delightful spots in North Carolina is 


(iuilford College, The ground itself is historic, The 
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Friends could not have made a better selection for their 
great educational work in the South than is to be found 
here—four hundred acres of the best of land, with mag- 
nificent oaks and many kinds of trees, just a few miles 
away from Greensboro. Splendid buildings adorn these 
grounds, some of which deserve special mention. The 
college is co-educational, and manned by one of the best 
faculties that can be found in any part of the United 
States. Dr. L. L. Hobbs is the efficient president. We 
had been kindly invited to make an address before the 
216th annual the North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held August 6-8, and never at any 
time or in any place did we receive a heartier welcome 
than was given to us and our message upon this occasion. 
The charm of the place, the hospitality of those in 
charge, the generous response to our words will long 
linger with us. It seems but fitting that here where the 
roar of battle was once heard the Friends should hold 
the grounds, as the advocates and defenders of peace on 
earth, and carry on in the Southland their great educa- 
tional work. Here also we obtained a good list of mem- 
bers for our North Carolina society. 


session of 


Rep SPRINGS. 

Right in the midst of a Scotch settlement, where the 
“Macs” are numerous, the Presbyterians wisely founded 
the Red Spring College for young women, and under the 
very efficient work of its president, Dr. C. G. Vardell, 
it has come to the front of the many educational insti- 
tutions of the South. A summer convention was planned 
to be held at this place, and a day set apart (August 15), 
to be known as “Peace Day.” How much we desire 
that Chautauquas and summer conventions generally 
would take the hint and arrange for such a day! For 
this day we were invited to make the address. The 
people were there from far and near. The meeting 
was held in the open, in what seemed to be Nature’s own 
amphitheater. It was an inspiring sight to look upon 
that sea of faces. Never did we have a more attentive 
audience. We set forth the claims of the World’s Peace 
Movement upon the Church of Jesus Christ, and we can 
truly say “the people heard us gladly.” 

As in Dr, Hobbs, of Guilford College, so in Dr. Var- 
dell, of Red Springs College, we found an ardent friend 
for our great cause. While there is “much land yet to 
possess,” we are thankful to see that North Carolina, 
through her educators, is coming to the front in behalf 
of the world’s peace. 


> - 


The Chicago Office. 
By Charles E. Beals, Director of Central-West Department. 


In anticipation of an ever-increasing demand for 
literature, the Chicago Society has recently published 
in pamphlet form Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ “Peace, not 
War, the School of Heroism,” and the Chicago secre- 
tary’s “From Jungleism to Internationalism,” addresses 
given at the St. Louis Peace Congress. Dr. Thomas 
Edward Green has put into a pamphlet his great lecture 
on “The Burden of the Nations,” which made such an 
impression at St. Louis. The report of the Chicago 
Peace Society, 1913, is another recent publication. 

The members of the local society were circularized 
from the Chicago office concerning the Twentieth Peace 
Congress, which was held at The Hague-in August, 
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Over a dozen credentials were issued, accrediting Chi- 
cagoans as official delegates. 

At the request of the Sane Fourth Commitice of 
Chicago, the local peace secretary co-operated by pro- 
viding some peace pictures for the sets of stereoptican 
slides, which were furnished for scores of public lectures 
in the city on the Fourth of July. 

Mr. Jiuji G. Kasai, a Japanese student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in the 1913 oratorical contest at that 
university, won the prize of $100 offered by Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald. The subject discussed by Mr. Kasai was 
“The Mastery of the Pacific.’ The oration, which has 
heen published by its author, is an eloquent plea for in- 
ternational justice and peace between Japan and_ the 
United States. 

Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, an honorary vice-president of 
the Chicago Peace Society, received the honorary degree 
of LL. D. from Northwestern University in June; and 
Mr. Clifford W. Barnes, of our Executive Committee, 
received the same degree from Lake Forest College. 
Rey. A. Eugene Bartlett, an active member of the local 
society and a member of the lecture bureau of the 
American Peace Society, received his “semi-lunar far- 
dels”? (D. D.) from Lombard College. Dr. Bartlett has 
lectured repeatedly at Lombard on the subject of inter- 
national peace, and for several years has offered prizes 
for the best essay on the subject. 

The Chicago Record-Herald, in its issues of Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, published some very suggestive articles 
hearing upon the cost of war. 

The June Hamiltonian (the monthly organ of the 
Hamilton Club of Chicago) contained an_ illustrated 
article by Mr. Benjamin F. Methven, entitled “Treaty 
of Ghent Celebration.” Mr. Methven, who is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Peace Society, chron- 
icles in a most interesting manner the events connected 
with the visit in Chicago of the British Hundred Years 
of Peace Committee. 

The Chicago secretary, with his family, spent the 
greater part of July and August in New Hampshire. 
Assisted by voluminous notes which have been accumu- 
lating from industrious reading, he was able to do some 
work upon lectures to be used during the coming sea- 
son. Meanwhile the office secretary wrote hundreds of 
letters concerning some new State peace societies, said 
letters being mailed out about September 15. 

On Wednesday, September 3, the Chicago secretary 
was the guest of the Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
at Oskaloosa, Towa. For half a century the lowa Yearly 
Meeting has been held at Oskaloosa, the seat of Penn 
College, of which our beloved General Secretary, Dr. 
Trueblood, was president before entering upon his peace 
secretaryship. A large and beautiful new “meeting- 
house” has been erected by the Friends and was dedi- 
cated during the yearly meeting. In this new edifice, 
before a large and responsive audience, the visiting 
pacifist spoke. Few are the occasions on which the peri- 
patetic peace messenger has enjoyed such a welcome 
and hearing as were given him by this humble, genuine, 
serene, democratic, God-fearing, peace-loving, beautiful 
folk. 

During the following week, namely, on September 11, 
at Urbana, Ohio, the Secretary delivered an address on 
“Tnternational Peace and the Kingdom of God” at the 
First Session of the West Ohio Annual Conference of 
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the Methodist Kpiscopal Church. ‘This conference, 
which was created by the recent union of two confer 
ences, is made up of between 400 and 500 Methodist 
ministers. Through the efforts of Rev. Dr. G. W. Du- 
bois, of Cincinnati, the Secretary of the Arbitration 
and Peace Society of Cincinnati, the subject of inter 
national peace Was placed upon the program of this first 
annual session of the new conference. 

The memory of the President of the earlier 
Peace Society, Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, D. D., was hon 
ored on Sunday, September 28, by the laying of the 


Chicago 


corner-stone of the new edifice at Chicago Lawn, which 
The Hiram W. Thomas Memorial 
The first sod 
It is expected that the edifice 
The estimated 


will bear his name 
Congregational Church of Chicago. 
turned on August 50, 
will be ready for use on June 1 next. 


Wis 


cost of the building itself, without the furniture, is 
$30,000. Of this $20,000 has been raised. At the lay 
ing of the corner-stone short addresses wert delivered 


by representatives of the many movements in which Dr. 
Thomas was enlisted. The Peace Society’s 
President. Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, represented the paci 
fist movement, in which Dr. Thomas was so deeply in 
terested and for which he toiled so tirelessly. 


Chicago 


30 Norrie LA Saute Sv., Cureaco, ILLuiNots. 
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Book Notices. 


A Sunyxy Lire. The Biography of Samuel June Bar- 
rows. By Isabel C. Barrows. 323 pp. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1913. $1.50 net. 


Mrs. Barrows, in giving to the world the life story of 
her husband, has succeeded in producing an almost per 
fect example of what biography may be. She writes 
with literary style and finish and excellent taste, omit 
ting non-essentials and trifling details, and giving only 
what is of general interest. 

Of humble but sturdy parentage, and deprived of his 
father at a very early age, Mr. Barrows began to earn 
his livlihood when but nine years old. With practically 
no opportunity for schooling, he educated himself in 
night schools and in the leisure moments after his work 
was done, until he became in mature life a scholar of 
wide learning, a linguist of unusual ability, a self-made 
man of the highest and best type. His career began 
with reporting for a New York paper. Then he became 
private secretary to William H. Seward, the Secretary 
of State, and he and his young wife settled in Washing- 
ton. While she finished her medical education, his pen 
supported them. On her return from a year in Vienna 
she sent him to complete his much-desired theological 
studies at the Harvard Divinity School. As minister 
in the Unitarian church in Boston, later as editor for 
many years of the Christian Register, then as United 
States Congressman, this versatile man found ample 
scope for the development of his genius. At last his real 
life work came to him as Secretary of the New York 
Prison Association. From this time until his death, in 
1909, he was absorbed in penological reform. 

For peace workers his labors in the Interparliamen- 
tary Union are of great interest. He was the first Con- 
gressman to be appointed to represent the United States 
in this body, and attended a number of the annual meet- 
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ings in Europe. His contribution to the success of the 
Twelfth Conference held at St. Louis was very great. 
He worked indefatigably to secure funds for the enter- 
tainment of the foreign delegates, and devoted the en- 
tire summer to preparing for their reception and for the 
tour over the United States given them at the expense 
of the government. He himself prepared the souvenir 
volume given the guests at the close of their tour, con- 
taining an account of the trip, together with much 
valuable information about the peace cause. He was a 
firm believer that arbitration would be the final way to 
settle difficulties between nations, and did what he could 
to influence opinion to this end. 

His sudden death in 1909, while his devoted wife was 
absent in Russia laboring for the release from prison of 
Madame Breshkovsky, ended a career of unusual breadth 
of interest and deep devotion to the uplift of humanity. 
“A Sunny Life” is a singularly beautiful story of a 
noble life lived for the welfare of others. 


EuROPAERN, POoLITISCHE KETZEREIEN. 
Druck und Verlag, von Wilth. 


280 pp. 


EUROPA DEN 
von O. Umfrid. 
Langguth, Essingen a. N. 

This book of political heresies, by Professor Umfrid, 

is a valuable contribution subdivided under the head- 
ings, High Politics, Political Economy, and the State 
Family. The professor analyzes with convincing care 
such theses as “Not interest, but political justice ;” “Not 
political morals, but moral politics;” “Not isolation, 
but federation ;” “Not war, but reason and culture ;” 
“Not race fanaticism, but consciousness of fraternity.” 
Under the heading of “Political Economy” we read of 
the “specter of hunger” and “economic results of a pos- 
sible future war for Germany,” “free trade and the 
peace movement. Approaching the problem of inter- 
nationalism, anthropologically the writer leads our 
thought through such analysis as the “stiff and movable 
system of politics,” the “pius diplomacy,” the “Chinese 
problem,” “the end and aim of war history.” The book 
assumes that what nations followed with fire and sword 
through the Middle Ages is but the acknowledged re- 
sult of wisdom today. Heretics have been recognized 
as the road-makers of the after-time. The essays as- 
sembled in this valuable book will seem like political 
heresies to some, but readers of the ADvoGATE oF PEACE 
will greet with joy the air of progress which breathes 
through these pages. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1912. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 647 pages. 

This well-known text, covering the various aspects of 
the educational world, is too well known to need ex- 
tended reference. 


Der DeuTscHE CHAUVINISMUS. 
Nippold, Oberursel Am Taunus. 131 pp. Stutt- 
gart, Druck von W. Kohlhammer. Price, 1 mark. 

This most interesting little book, published by the 

Association for International Conciliation, is a most 

convincing proof of the prevailing chauvinistic basis of 

modern military Germany. A wealth of quotations 
from the press, from many of Germany’s most impor- 
tant organizations, and from various public speakers 


By Prof. Dr. Otfried 
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show conclusively the fallacies dominating the political 

philosophies of the Empire. One wishing a body of 

fact, demonstrating the prevalence of the false patriot- 
ism throughout the realms of one of our leading modern 
nations, should not fail to consult these pages. 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND QUADREN- 
NIAL COUNCIL OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF Curist In America. Chicago, De- 
cember 4-9, 1912. National offices, 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


THE BuFFALo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


THE CuHicago PEAcE Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. B. Meacham, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 


THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 


THE CoNNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary. 


THE GeorGIA Peace Society, 819 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Mrs. E. J. Dornhoefer, Secretary, 482 E. 180th St. 


THE MAINE PEACE Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND PEACE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
Andrew B. Wood, Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrup, LL. D., President. 
W. D. MacLeod, Sec. and Treas., Gilfillan Block, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE MissourI PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 


THE NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rey. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 


THE NEw HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, Hanover, President. 
W. W. Thayer, Concord, Secretary. 


Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 


Tue New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, 
Albany, N. Y. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhams, Secretary. 
THE New YORK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 
pavissouweonnsve , President. 
ee enn , Secretary. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wright and Calender Building, Los Angeles, Cal 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary. 


NortH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John D. Berry, Secretary. 


THE OREGON Peace Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia, l’a. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa 


Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society. 
Hon, Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary. 


THE RHoOpDE ISLAND PEAcE Society, Providence, R. 1. 
Charles Sisson, President. 
Robert P. Gifford, Secretary. 


THe UTau Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


Tue VERMONT Peace Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Benjamin W. Gates, Secretary. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
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Pablications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By pug F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood printed from the American Journal of International 
Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Co of the Bations, with List of Congresses 
Held.—By njamin F. Trueblood. 12 pages. 5.cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money. 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste; 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.—By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Truce to the Toilers. By Amanda M. Hicks. Poem. 30 
cts. per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


The Higher Soldiership.—By Charles E. Beals. 56 pages. 
Price 20 cts. 
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Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910. 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 


8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—Letter Leaflet No. 4. 


Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 
Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts, per 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes,—8 pages. 


hundred, postpaid. 


Illustrated. $1.25 per 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 
ozen. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States !—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress. — Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Bonjonio F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement. By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. De Forest, D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War tothe School Child.—By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments,—By Prof. William I. Hull. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War.—By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration.—By James L. Tryon. 15 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Hague Peace System in Operation.—By James L. Tryon. 
24 pages. Price 15 cts. 


Post Cards—National Dangers, National Defense.—Price, 40 
cts. per hundred. 
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Che Adunrate of Peare 


A Journal of the International 
Peace Movement. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 








PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 





Lay Down Your Arms. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation by T. Holmes. New edi- 
tion, 65 cts. 


Memoirs OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 


Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 
SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON WAR. The 


True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGvueE PEACE CONFERENCES OF 1899 
AND 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE Hague, 1899 anp 1907. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu Root. 
447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’sS DiscouRSES ON War. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HaGue Court. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN CouNncIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 


THE ETuics oF FORCE. 
ner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE Human Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of the Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of instances 
of international settlements by arbi- 
tral courts and commissions. By W. 
Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $4.00. 


Wor.p ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 
man. Price, 60 cts. 


THE FRIENDSHIP oF NATIONS. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 


By H. E. War- 


ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 cts., net. 
THE New Peace MOovEMENT. By Wil- 


liam I. Hull. 


Price, $1.00. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRO- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris, of the 
New York Bar. 234 pages. Price, 
$1.45, postpaid. Foreword by Presi- 
dent Taft. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF Peace. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 
THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 


William I. Hull, Professor of History 
in Swarthmore College. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. <A fine account of the 
work and results of the two Confer- 
ences. 


THE Future or War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W. T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War,” con- 
taining all his propositions, sum- 
maries of arguments, and conclusions. 
Price, 65 cts. . 


FEDERATION OF THE WoRLD. By 
Third edi- 
227 pages. 


THE 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
tion. Two new chapters. 
Price, 75 cts. 

A LEAGUE OF PEAcE, By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Carnegie to the students 
of the University of St. Andrews the 
17th of October, 1905. 47 pages. 
Price, 10 cts. 


ToLstoy AND His MESSAGE, 
Howard Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


THE Morat DAMAGE oF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. A 
powerful arraignment of war from 
the moral point of view. Fresh, vig- 
orous, courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


By Ernest 


AMONG THE WoORLD’S PEACE-MAKERS. By 
Hayne Davis. An account of the In- 
terparliamentary Union and its work. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 75 cts. 


CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ReEp Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Containing Material for 
Programs for May 18, ete. Price, 20 
cts. 


War INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus Curist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


Tue LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paper presented to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at London, July, 
1906. 5 cts. to cover postage. 


Mounonk ApprEsses. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, and 1913. 
Price, 75 cts. each. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
Peace Conoress, held in May, 1908. 
222 pages. Price, 65 ets. 
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REPORTS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. An enlargement of the author’s 
previous remarkable work, “Europe’s 
Optical Illusion.” Price, $1.50. 


THE PEAcE ProsteM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. Treats of the Progress of the 
last ten years. 127 pages, cloth. 
Price, 78 cts. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. A strong book. 


THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Breyonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg, Professor in Stanford Univer- 
sity. A most instructive study of the 
bearings of evolution upon the final 


disappearance of war. 172 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 
EVoLUTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 


liam Graham, M. A. An unusually 
fresh and convincing answer to the 
contention that the modern doctrine 
of evolution supports war. 222 pages. 
Price, 60 cts. 


A Suort History or WAR AND PEACE. 
By G.H. Perris. An instructive sum- 
mary of the steps by which nations 
have passed from a state of constant 
war to a state of comparative peace. 
252 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


Tue First Book oF Wortp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory, with a survey of their sig- 
nificance. 308 pages, octavo. Price, 
$1.65. 


Tue FIsHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Evinvu Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 


Tue Passtnc or War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane, Vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey. England. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. 


Prive or War. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 


Murray Butler. Price, $1.00. 
THe First Hague CONFERENCE. By 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Price, 


55 cts. 


IN THE VaNouarD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price, $1.25. A superb 3 
act play; founded on the war in 
Tripoli. 


THE Peace MovEMENT IN AMERICA, By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 


$3.00. 
Sworps AND PLoucHsHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.50. 




















